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H. GRADY DAVIS 


Theology in Relation to 
Arrangements for Music in the Church 


THEOLOGY and architecture are abstract words, not concrete things. Really 
_ there is no such thing as church architecture; there are only churches men 
have built. This is not to belittle the term. On the contrary, church architecture 
_ is a noble term precisely because of the specific churches men have built, his- 
toric, memorable, monumental churches: Hagia Sophia in Constantinople, 
Chartres Cathedral, St. Paul’s in London, and so on. But church architecture 
in itself has never designed a church. Only an architect can do that. Church 
architecture has no business address, cannot be consulted or employed, cannot 
set a standard or conform to one set by somebody else. Only some individual 
architect or group of individuals can do such things. In this work we can deal 
with architecture only in the person of the architect, not as if it were some giant, 
impersonal abstraction. I am confident the architects in our group will agree to 
this at once. 

It is by no means certain that all the theologians will agree. Yet if we are 
to get anywhere in our work together we must face it. There is no such thing 
as Christian theology except in an abstract way of speaking. There are only 
specific forms in which Christian faith and thought have been expressed by 
men at some definite time and place: Paul’s Letter to the Romans, the Nicene 
Creed, the Augsburg Confession, John Calvin’s Institutes, Bach’s St. Matthew 
Passion, the Christian Liturgy, and so on and on to Dr. Heineken’s paper and 
this poor attempt of mine. Theology is not a person, has no mouth of its own 
to speak with, cannot use a typewriter. Only some definite person can formulate 
an expression of faith and thought, and if he does it well enough (or maybe 
pretentiously enough) he gets called a theologian. This is why, in our work 


1. From a paper prepared for the Consulting Committee of the Department of Church 
Architecture of the United Lutheran Church, 1959. 
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together, perhaps unfortunately, you have to deal with theology in the person 
of some theologian or other. It should be a little relief to know that what you 
are dealing with is simply Christian faith and thought, not some giant, im- 
personal abstraction called theology. 

Do not mistake me to be discounting the importance either of theology or 
of architecture as a profession. Behind the architect is church architecture, all 
of it. In its concrete reality church architecture means nothing less than all the 
churches men ever built, and what can be learned by studying them. Behind 
the theologian is the whole of Christian theology in its definite substance, which 
means all the forms in which Christian faith and thought have ever come to 

BRIDGING expression. Neither architecture nor theology can be known apart from the 

THE GULF works it has produced. The professional in either field is expected to know all 
the best works and to know them as well as possible. That is his business. It 
requires and presupposes a great deal of highly technical knowledge, to begin 
with, in either profession. Indeed, each field requires a special language, not 
only of technical terms but also of special concepts, special standards of judg- 
ment and taste, special skill to create expressive forms in the medium of the 
craft — language for the theologian, material substances for the architect. It 
should not be surprising that when an architect and a theologian come together 
on a common task it is necessary to look for a bridge between them — and 
to find it! 


BRIDGING THE GULF 
Where shall we look for the bridge? It should help some to know that we 
are not dealing with abstractions but with men. The theologian is a man 
before he is a theologian, and the architect is a man first and then an architect. 
Somewhere back there, up the stream of special knowledge, technical skill 
and private taste, we meet in the common stream of humanity. It is our com- 
mon humanity that makes the works of architectural art interesting to the theo- 
logian, the works of theological art interesting to the architect, and the work 
of both interesting to people who are neither architects nor theologians. Nei- 
ther art had better allow itself to get far away from the common stream of 
humanity. I do not mean conventional or popular taste, of course ; I mean what 
is basic and deep in the human spirit. If either art ceases to be human, it is no 
longer a concern of humanity ; it becomes something esoteric, private, of inter- 
est only to its creator. This goes for preaching and for all forms of theological 
expression quite as much as for architecture, painting, or music. To begin with, 
then, in the common stream of human experience itself, the work of the theo- 
logian must express the architect and the work of the architect must express 
the theologian. . 

Architecture is not the private domain of architects. It concerns all people 
in every culture. Theologians have no monopoly on theology. It may be that 
right here is the key to our problem. The penalty of our advanced and tech- 
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nologized knowledge is that each of us seems compelled to know “more and 
more about less and less.” If it does not have to be so, then we are the victims 
of a false emphasis on specialization, an unnecessary tearing of life into shreds 
and patches, so that no one of us experiences the whole of it. I have no time 
to discuss this, but for our work together it becomes a pressing question. How 
much must a good theologian know about architecture? And how much the- 
ology must a good church architect know? 


THE ROLES OF FAITH AND LIFE 


With these questions our search for the bridge shifts from the common 
stream of humanity to the realm of Christian faith and life. And here we must FA!TH AND 
repeat and underscore the remark that the theologian has no monopoly on ew 
theology. There is in Christianity no hidden, secret knowledge entrusted to 
some but not meant for all. There is a knowledge which the mind of natural 
man, that is unregenerated man, cannot attain, knowledge “hidden from the 
wise and understanding,” but it is that same knowledge that has been “re- 
vealed to babes.” There are mysteries in Christian faith, but they are open 
secrets which remain mysteries to the theologian as much as to the unschooled 
believer. Christ spoke to all Christians when he said, “To you it has been given 
to know the mysteries of the kingdom of God.” The First Letter of John calls 
Christians little children, but it says, “You have no need that any one should 
teach you . . . His anointing teaches you about everything, and is true, and 
is no lie.” 

What is the point of all this for our work? Surely not that the technical disci- 
plines of the theologian are useless. But surely also that the Christian architect 
can be as sensitive to the forms and values of Christian faith and thought as is 
the theologian. They are his concern because he is a man and a Christian be- 
fore he is an architect. If I caught the drift of Dr. Sittler’s remarks at Witten- 
berg,” he was saying that sometimes even unbelievers may be more sensitive to 
Christian values than indifferent Christians are. I think he is right. I do not 
think we can say that a good church architect must necessarily be an avowed 
Christian. It is not so simple as that. It is not a question of formal belief or pro- 
fession. It is a question of being sensitive or insensitive to the human and spirit- 
ual values in Christian belief and thought, and of being sensitive or insensitive 
to the forms of life and the material forms that express those values. 


THE ARTS EXPRESS THEOLOGICAL CONCERN 
But this sensitiveness to Christian values is a theological sensitiveness. It is 
theology. Theology expresses itself not only in language, which is the chief 
medium of the professional theologian. Theology expresses itself also in the 
material forms which are the medium of the visual arts, including architecture, 
and in the audible forms which are the medium of the musician. A theologian | 

2. See Response, I (Advent, 1959), 3-8. 
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who is insensitive to theological values in so-called secular life and literature, 
and blind and deaf to the arts, is a very limited theologian. The artist who 
knows and cares about nothing but the techniques of his craft is a very limited 
artist. 


THEOLOGICAL VISION NEEDED BY THE CHURCH ARCHITECT 
This indicates where we must look for the bridge between theology and 
architecture. It must be found or built within the architect himself. That is to 
say, if Christian theology, Christian faith and thought, are to find expression 
in a church building, that can come about only by a creative fusion of theologi- 

THEOLOGICAL ca] values and material forms within the man who designs the church. Theology 
VISION NEEDED and mastery of form must be fused within the theologian too, of course, if he 
is to write good books or preach good sermons. But just now, in our work 
together, books and sermons are not our primary concern. Here our concern 
is church buildings. Here we must realize that the theological vision which 
will actually take form in a church building is the theological vision of the 

architect, whatever it is. 

This is no merely theoretical issue. It has such practical bearing on our under- 
taking that I found it impossible to talk to you about theology in relation to 
arrangements for music in the church without first attempting to clarify this 
issue. It means, in short, that a theologian cannot tell an architect how to build 
churches. He may through language share with the architect a vision of what 
the Church is, how it lives and what it does. In the light of this vision the theo- 
logian may also commend or criticize church buildings. But he cannot design 
the church unless he is also an architect. The formal use of materials and space 
to embody and serve this vision is the problem and the creative challenge of 
the architect. The theologian must not expect and he must not be expected to 
show how that is to be done. The theologian cannot become an architect. The 
architect needs to become a theologian, not in language but in forms. 

It is with this understanding that I have undertaken my assignment, “Theology 
in Relation to the Arrangements for Music in the Church.” I shall take “church” 
to mean the place of assembly for public services of worship. The arrangements 
for music must include, at the very least, the organ, the choir, and congrega- 
tional song: Hymns, responses, and choral prayer and praise. I think we must 
include the spoken word as well. Theologically it is not less important than 
the sung word. The word spoken by minister and people has its music too, 
though in many a church you would hardly think so. It is part of the sound 
of worship, and the place of worship should be designed for the sound of wor- 
ship as carefully as for the visible aspects of worship. Theology in relation to 
the sound of worship requires that all proper arrangements for music be made’ 
in the basic design of the church building. This is my first and perhaps my only 
point. It is my theme. 

The Church is the people of Christ with God in their midst, working through 
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His Word in speech and song and sacrament. A building gets its name of a 
church from the Church that meets in it, from the fact that it exists for the 
assembly and worship of Christ’s people. This fact is signalized by the act of 
dedicating this building, setting it apart to the glory of God and the service 
of His Church. In the deepest sense, a building is not a church when it is empty. 
It is only the symbol of the Church then, an empty shell waiting to become a 
church once more when the Church assembles inside it. It may be a very beauti- 
ful and eloquent shell, and as such it has theological uses. But a church is not 
primarily a museum of pious antiquities. It is an instrument for the present 
action of the Church in worship. No building can be called a good or bad church 
if judged only by its qualities as a shell and symbol. It must be good when full 
of people and good for those purposes it was meant to serve. 


ACOUSTICS 


ACOUSTICAL AND VISUAL DESIDERATA 


When it is really acting as a church, when it is in use for worship, a church 
building must be judged by two qualities, looks and sound, its visible appear- 
ance and its acoustical characteristics. Both are important, and sound is not 
less important than appearance. I think that most of the attention is commonly 
given to appearance. But theologically this is wrong. Since it is God in His 
Word that guarantees the presence of the Church, and since the faithful procla- 
mation of that Word alone can validate the preaching, the teaching, and the 
sacraments, the sound of that Word must be the first consideration. We must 
not build churches the way we want them to look and merely hope they will 
sound the way we want them to sound. We must not build a church the way 
we want it and then as an after-thought try to find places to put an altar, a 
pulpit, a lectern, an organ’s pipes, a console, and a choir loft. This is not good 
church design and the proper arrangements for music can never be made that 
way. My paper cannot be simply a discussion of where we had better locate 
these things in a conventional church. All these, plus the whole acoustical 
unity of which they are parts, must be considered basic matters of church de- 
sign. We must begin with them, not come around to them when it is too late. 

With modern materials and technology we can do this as it could not be done 
in any age before us. This is the practical point I would like to make. The whole 
question of what a church should be and what it should look like and sound 
like can now be answered with more freedom than it ever could before. In the 
past, churches had to be built stone on stone or brick on brick because there 
was no other way to build. To a larger extent than we realize, what a church is 
now supposed to look like was never a theological choice; it was a necessary 
result of the only known ways of building in the past. 


THE OBLONG CHURCH 
This fact confronts us everywhere. Let us look at the moot question whether 
the organ and choir should be in the front of a church or in a gallery at the 
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back. We perhaps realize that this is largely a question of traditional practice: 
they have been in the front and they have been in the back. We may not realize 
that there is a previous question that has never been asked but is already an- 
swered in the fact that the church is oblong. But must a church be longer than 
it is wide and perhaps higher also, and if so why? For what theological reason 
must it? Must it be oblong to look like the churches of the past? But the past 
churches of which we are thinking were built that way of necessity, not of 
choice. They had to be big, they had to be covered by a roof, and they had to 
be built block on block. It was a matter of engineering. To be big they had 
to be long, for to be covered by a roof they had to be narrow, and to avoid 
excessive narrowness they had to be high. Our awe at the cathedrals is more 
romantic than theological. So is the presupposition that a church must be 
oblong. 

Please do not think that I am attacking the oblong church or advocating 
weird experiments in form. That’s not the point at all. It is of course important 
that the house of worship should enshrine the Church’s historical memory. But 
we are not forever limited to shapes dictated not by theology but by limited 
building techniques. I am using the unquestioned and seemingly unalterable 
fact of the oblong church to show how we are unconsciously enslaved by tradi- 
tion, how far we are from using the freedom to be original—the freedom 
guaranteed us in Christian theology and made possible by contemporary tech- 
niques of building. 

If a church nave is to be oblong, that fact poses a certain set of visual and 
acoustical problems, and we are stuck with those problems. Maybe we can 
solve them and maybe we cannot. The axis of such a space runs from front to 
rear. For the best hearing of both speech and music, the minister, the choir, 
and the organ’s pipes must be on or near that axis toward one end, must face 
the other end, and must be unobstructed. If the organ plays across that axis, 
if the choir sings across it or the minister speaks across it, the sound will bounce 
a zig-zag of reverberations from wall to wall and from ceiling to floor through- 
out the entire length of the nave. The more offsets and angles there are, and 
the more unequal the distances from surface to surface and from surface to 
ear, the worse the sound will be. 


OBLONG 
CHURCH 


LOCATION FOR CHOIR AND ORGAN 


The problem is where to put the choir and organ in such a building. If the 
altar is to be at one end against the wall in a chancel, with lectern and perhaps 
with pulpit as well, then the best locations at that end of the axis are pre-empted. 
For placing the organ and especially the choir also in front, no way has yet 
been worked out that is acoustically good. I am not saying it could not be 
worked out, but it will not be done without mastery of the science of acoustics. 
In an oblong building a rear gallery is available, and acoustically it is a com- 
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paratively good place for organ and choir. Given the traditional patterns of 
church design, it is no doubt the best acoustical arrangement. 

But the acoustical problem is not the only one. A good many theological 
questions remain. Is it better to have choir and organist where they cannot be 
seen? Should they be heard but not seen, and if so why? Would it also be better 
to have the minister where he can be heard but not seen? Why, or why not? 
Is it more objectionable to see the choir turning to face the altar when speaking 
to God than to see the minister so turning? They are performing the same act 
for the same reason in the same ritual of worship. Why is one impressive and 
the other objectionable? If the inevitable human appearance, posturing, man- 


nerisms of choir members, even when reverent, constitute grounds for banish- emis es 
i ar ; CONSIDERA- 
ing them from sight, why are the minister’s appearance and mannerisms nota  Fioxr 


reason for hiding him? Why have either minister or choir in church? Why not 
use only a public address system? Or is it better to hide the choir’s visible per- 
formance so the minister can have the whole big stage to himself and his per- 
formance have no competition? These questions may sound flippant, but they 
are highly theological questions. 


THEOLOGICAL CONSIDERATIONS 


To say what needs to be said theologically, we have to start at the beginning. 
What is the function of choir and organ in worship? The answer is that they 
share in the Church’s ministry along with the minister himself. The minister 
has a double role. He speaks and acts in two directions. He speaks for and 
with God to the people, and he speaks to God for the people and with the 
people. He speaks with God and from God when he reads, preaches and teaches 
God’s Word, announces God’s commands, issues God’s call, conveys God’s 
offer, extends God’s promise. And he speaks to God with the people and as 
their called leader when they confess, pray, give thanks and dedicate them- 
selves in response to God’s Word. In proper worship everything the minister 
says and does goes in one of these directions. 

The choir and organist share this ministry in both directions. They also pro- 
claim God’s Word to the people, and they lead the people’s response in prayer 
and praise, in confession and dedication. Neither the choir nor the organist nor 
the minister is there merely to entertain the people or satisfy their curiosity and 
taste. The Word comes through the minister but not from him; it comes through 
the choir and organist but not from them. Yet it has pleased God to put a human 
being there as His minister, and to use human voices and organ pipes and 
space and light and color and vibrating air as the vehicles of His Word. With- 
out God’s Spirit the rational speech of men is not His Word. But with God's 
Spirit the wordless music of the organ can also speak His Word. A church is 
a place where this is happening. No building can be a church if this does not 


happen there. 
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The other direction is the next important thing. The prayer and praise that 
go to God in proper worship are the people’s prayer and praise, the Church’s 
prayer and praise. The people are there to worship God together, for them- 
selves. They are not there to look and listen, perhaps from a respectful distance, 
while some paid and unpaid representatives pray for them and sing praise to 
God for them. The minister and choir are simply part of the congregation per- 
forming a special office of the congregation. The liturgy is not some sacred 
drama enacted by minister and choir while the people merely look on and 
listen. The actors throughout are the Church and God, and the minister and 
musicians merely act now with one and then with the other. When the minister 


Peete alone speaks the words of a prayer, it is not his prayer alone. The Church is 
tions Praying through him, and by the Church’s Amen the prayer is ratified and 


made the Church’s own. Even if the choir or organ number is not liturgical, it 
still is the musical utterance of some soul in the Christian community, perhaps 
now departed, and it is heard in church because it speaks for the people of 
Christ as well as to them. A congregation in a given place on a given Sunday 
does not worship alone. It worships with “angels and archangels and with all 
the company of heaven.” 


CHURCH A PLACE OF TRANSACTION 


Now this is the kind of action or rather transaction for which we have to 
design and build churches. If we ask what a church is for, the answer is that 
it exists primarily to serve this transaction. This ought to be the ruling factor 
in the design of a church from the beginning. At least, that is what one man, 
speaking from a theological point of view, finds it necessary to say. I suspect 
that this principle, if taken seriously, would work some fairly conspicuous 
changes in church design. But I am almost afraid to talk about this in detail. I 
am not an architect and I cannot say how a church can be designed to serve 
this purpose. I can only suggest, with some trembling, that a church architect 
ought to study how to do it. There are, however, some matters with theological 
implications that anybody can raise. 

First, let me say a word more about the shape of the church as a whole. The 
one thing I can say with confidence is that it ought to be planned for sound as 
much as for sight, for both at once, not for either to the neglect of the other. Sure- 
ly the beauty of tone and the grace of form can be united by a creative designer. 
It may or may not be relevant to point out that no type of building planned 
especially for sound has turned out to be oblong. At any rate, the acoustics 
of a church ought to be as good as the acoustics of the best auditorium. In a 
day when the science of sound has reached such refinement that the shape of a 
living room becomes part of a loud-speaker’s enclosure, there is no excuse for 
poor acoustics in a church. Let me add that in a time when we are building 
churches of modest size, there is no excuse for having to substitute a public 
address system’s distorted, electromechanical imitation of the human voice 
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for the natural voice itself. Granted that the church is not a theatre or concert 
hall. But the hearing of God’s Word is surely as important as hearing a play 
or concert, and the Church’s answering voice also deserves the support of an 
adequate instrument. 


ALTAR THE CENTRAL FOCUS 


Next, let us think of how the altar affects the problem of church design. There 
are theological as well as historical reasons why an altar rather than a pulpit or 
speaking stand should be the central focus of a church. The altar announces 
our redemption through Christ’s sacrifice, and it signalizes our offering of 
prayer and praise and dedication in response. There are theological reasons 
for the altar rail or some such arrangement for approaching the altar at Holy 
Communion and other occasional services. But I see no good theological rea- 
son why the altar must be in a chancel of the conventional kind, or against the 
east or any wall. 

This suggests new possibilities for relating the choir and organ to the altar 
and the rest of the church. Even in an oblong church the altar would not neces- 
sarily have to be against an end wall. The valid objection to the platform with 
organ and choir behind it is not that the organ and choir are behind it, but is 
that there is no altar at all, anywhere, only a platform with speakiing desk. Now 
that the theological and historical propriety of a free standing altar is being 
conceded, it is as legitimate for the choir to face the congregation across the 
altar as it is for the minister to do so. This would provide a place on the axis 
of the room for the organ and choir, and so furnish a better solution of the 
acoustical problem. It would also add realism to the action of worship by putting 
the choir in plain view directly in front of the people and facing them. The 
minister’s words would lose much of their effect if we could not see him as 
well as hear him. The choir’s ministry likewise loses much personal reality if 
we cannot see them in the act of singing. To dispute this is to raise the question 
why we need to meet face to face in church at all, why we might not just as 
well hear the whole service by tape or radio at home, where nothing need dis- 
tract us. 

The trouble is that if we remove the altar from the wall and place it anywhere 
else in a church of any shape, we set for ourselves a brand new problem of de- 
sign, for which there are no traditional solutions we can copy. The problem is 
how to make the altar and its area the focus of the church when there is open 
space on all sides of it and perhaps people all around it. It can be done, of 
course, though I don’t know how. But that is the problem of the architect. It is 
not the business of any theologian to attempt to say how it can be done. 

THE PULPIT 

I must mention at least one more thing that further complicates the problem 
of design. The church should center in the altar, but not at the expense of any- 
thing else as important as the organ, the choir, and especially the pulpit. What 


ALTAR AND 
PULPIT 
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about the pulpit? I see no theological reason why the Word cannot be both 
read and preached from the altar. I surely see no reason why there must be 
both a lectern and a pulpit in symmetrical balance on either side of a chancel. 
But if there is to be a special place from which the Word is read and preached, 
then that place, the pulpit, must signalize the centrality of the Word, without 
which even the altar would be an unknown or dubious factor. The pulpit should 
therefore be acoustically perfect for the music of the Word, and it should be 
given a place that suggests its primary importance. It should not be crowded 
into some available corner, like an apologetic after-thought. 


FINAL CONCLUSION 

SOLUTION What I have been trying to say throughout this paper is that the arrangments 
NOT FOUND for music in the church cannot be thought of as a simple question of where to 
put the organ pipes, the console and the choir in a church whose plan is already 
decided. These, along with the altar area, the pulpit and all other furnishings, 
plus the acoustical and visible character of the building as a whole, must be 
vital considerations in the design from the very beginning. In a good church 
design, these are not disparate or competing elements. They are constituent 

parts of that greater unity the church ought to be. 


FINAL SOLUTION NOT FOUND 
I do not think that any satisfactory placement of organ and choir in the 
front of a conventional oblong church has yet been achieved. I am confident 
that the traditional Gothic arrangement with divided choir can never be the 
best possible arrangement musically. Neither can a side choir singing across 
the church. I think placing the choir and the organ (open) in a rear gallery 
is the best solution to date of the acoustical problem, but I do not think it fits 
the theological character of worship as well as does a choir in sight of the people. 

If this paper expresses dissatisfaction with the kind of churches we commonly 
build these days, if it suggests that we cannot reach the goal of what a church 
ought to be by a timid tinkering with conventional models old or new, if it 
seems to call for fresh and original work, bold and courageous work, I am not 
sorry ; for then it will have done what I wanted to do. 

The Christian faith is a historical faith, and the Church dare not lose her 
roots in the past, even the architectural past. Nor does she dare to turn to fads, 
to something new for no better reason than that it is new. I have little fear that 
we shall break completely with the past ; we are not that original. I am confident 
that we shall not long be captivated by a mere fad; a fad is not that powerful. 
Much greater is the danger that we may look only backward, neither forward 
nor upward, and so fail to be the Church in our time and place. If we experience 
what it means to be the Church, we shall not lack the courage, nor the vision, 
nor the knowledge, nor the means to do what the Church should do. < 
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RICHARD R. CAEMMERER 


The Pastor and Culture 


CULTURE is a slippery word. It describes the nurture for the inner self, and it 
also describes the result of that nurture in the individual and the community 
in which he lives. Sometimes we use the word to denote what happens to the 
individual or his community in spite of himself (“Americans live in a material- 
istic culture”). Again it may imply a conscious intent (“we must establish the 
culture that produces great church music”). 

What is really slippery about the term, however, is that “inner self” to which 
it applies. That people eat food seems to lie outside of their culture. That they 
eat with discrimination, enjoyment, good fellowship, and thankfulness marks 
them as people of culture. That people are healthy and go about their business 
implies culture only if the word is used very generally. But that people relish 
the moods of good health and that they share these moods seems to come right 
to the heart of culture. We have trouble defining “culture” because it applies to 
domains of the personality that lie beyond the tangible and physical, and yet 
control the physical. To use another slippery term: culture concerns the total 
man. 

Grocery stores and hospitals work for bodily health, schools and publishers 
for the mind, sports and amusement for relaxation, painters and poets for the 
aesthetic experience. Stress one of these to the exclusion of others and you get 
monsters, like adolescents whose legs are so long that we call them “stilts” or 
little geniuses who understand Einstein and cannot say thank-you. One agency, 
however, in the community is concerned with synthesis ad maturation, the 
drawing together of the whole man into a functioning unit. That is the church. 
Its chief servant is the pastor. To be what he should be, he must be a total 
person, and he must be concerned that people be total people. That means that 
he has to be a man of culture, culture in the exact sense of nurture of the total 
man. 


THE CULTURED PASTOR 
WHO Is this “cultured” pastor? 

Pastor means “shepherd.” Are we thinking of the shepherd as he wears a 
blue burnoose and pipes sweet tunes by the flooding fountain? Isn’t it more 
important that the shepherd (back in Colorado we said sheepherder) know 
| how to prod sheep into motion, dip them in creosote, and shear, shear, shear 
them ? 

Or when we say that the pastor is to be cultured, are we thinking of the fact 
that in some denominations he is a priest, conveying the sacrifice of his flock 
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to God in esoteric forms and symbols, posturing in settings rich in art and 
music? That is culture indeed. But protestantism retains the term “priest” — 
chiefly for the people as laymen and is apt to scrap this artistic arena and return 
the pastor to more prosaic pursuits. That it loses culture for the people in the 
process is, of course, too bad. 

Come now, isn’t the pastor a preacher? Preaching speaks to the mind, to 
the inner life indeed ; but look what it is: teaching, discussion, argument, apolo- 
getics, exposition — “reprove, rebuke, exhort!” Small scope there for culture, 
you say; don’t pundits of preaching like you remind us that each preacher 
should be himself, and therefore there is no room for the culture handed on 


THE CULTURE 
by others? 


PASTOR 

CULTURE AND COMMUNICATION 
Let’s linger a moment with the preacher-figure, one-sided though it is. The 
pastor is indeed a communicator. But that means that he is reaching into the 
total self of the next person via his total self. The human being is an intensely 
complicated organism. Nothing truly happens inside a man unless his mind 
and feelings are working together with his body. The pastor is hearing nothing 
from those who converse with him or sustain him unless he is busy with his 
entire self; and he has to function as a whole man before he can communicate 
to others. “Culture” describes the inflow and outflow that is more than just 
vegetative, that represents the entire man in action. 

The pastor ought to be the most complete — and therefore the most cultured 
—man of his community, for he has the most to say. As he thus speaks, his 
language, his linen, his jokes, his family, his office, his sacristy, his books and 
papers mirror the input of culture that has been going on in his life. Culture 
is more than making Bach a hobby, or dropping a line of T. S. Eliot here and 
there. It is growing up. It adds to the man, not just to the vocabulary. The pastor 
has to be such a growing man. 


CULTURE AND NURTURE 

The pastor communicates, however, so that those to whom he speaks com- 
municate to others. The pastor is the gift of God to the church to help a group 
of people grow up into Christ in all things. He is concerned for nurturing people 
into wholeness. He is as anxious that his people be receptive emotionally and 
culturally to the Word of life which he ministers, as that they understand his 
language to begin with. He wants their senses and imaginations to tingle and 
to expand by every possible means, the means so amply displayed, say, in Psalm 
104. He wants his people to sally forth as living exemplars of total Christian 
culture. 


Now, brothers, let your minds dwell on what is true, what is worthy, what is right, what 
is pure, what is amiable, what is kindly — on everything that is excellent or praiseworthy. 
Do the things that you learned, received, and heard from me, and that you saw me do. 
Then God who gives peace will be with you (Philippians 4:8, 9, Goodspeed). 
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The front along which the pastor builds a culturally responsive parish is a 
broad one. Christian families have to be more than roosts and feeding troughs, 
but rather divine conspiracies for bringing up their members in the nurture of 
Christ. Parishioners have to be helped to live in their community in such a 
way that they are known not as yokels, or opportunists, or parasites, but as 
privileged Christians who would share the life of God with joy. Church services 
must be patiently shaped to become hours of song and speech in which all 
who are present are free to concentrate on the highest and best that God has 
for them and to adore in means best suited for the purpose. The place where 
they worship, tiny and humble or spacious and costly, must connote the effort 
of many hearts to reach total people. 


A CHAIN REACTION 


As the pastor functions in the midst of this chain-reaction of communication, 
he may want to remind himself not to become blatant about his output and 
noisy about his nurture. Luther’s favorite word for his quality was one he usu- 
ally did not bother to translate from the New Testament: epieikia. The Author- 
ized Version puts it as “moderation”; it means gentlemanliness, kindliness, 
balance. It doesn’t come easily to the man of distinction, the parson who has 
to stand in front. But let him be patient at it for himself and for his people. 
For we haven’t much time. “Let your moderation be known unto all men. The 
Lord is at hand.” ~< 


BERNARD SCOTT 


Postscript for Protestants 


EVERYBODY knows that the spiritual frontier towns today are the big cities. In 
the heart of New York, where I minister, the spiritual frontier is like a ghost 
town because the churches here-about exist in an unreal, ghost-like relation 
to what is around them. This is Greenwich Village, which I am sure can win 
hands down the title of America’s most secularized and church-indifferent 
community. We’ve got churches here all right, but they have next to nothing 
to do with this community gua America’s liveliest proving grounds for its cul- 
ture of tomorrow. We know all about the opinion makers and the taste mer- 
chants. I won’t go into that except to say we’ve got a concentrate of same here, 
what sometimes is called a “community of communicators,” that ranges all the 


1. This essay originally appeared in EXODUS, a former publication of Judson Memorial 
Church, New York City, in its program in the Arts. 
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way from dress designers to Elizabethan-style poetasters. We’ve got more than 
just that. The Village is the center of experimental theater in America. The big 
nerve of painting is alive here. San Francisco notwithstanding, the Village con- 
tinues as the mecca of new poetry. The place bristles with new music, new no- 
music, dance, little publications, craftwork, and so on. A lot of it is highly 
experimental, and some of it won’t reach beyond these few square blocks; but 
from it will surely come a major thrust for America’s cultural tomorrow. 


ORIGINS 

You know it happens. Somebody works hard here for a while as a painter 
outlet a or poet or musician. A group begins to gather around him. His influence 
VITALIT 


spreads to other artists who move in on his inspiration and bring their own 
contribution to it. Soon, before you know it, the people from TIME INC. or 
someplace come sniffing around. They make some editorial decisions, and 
then, BANG, it’s out, a new development, maybe even a new movement, 
quickly picked up by the other mass media people, and we have a veritible 
craze on our hands. After a slight time lag come the sermons, the lectures, dis- 
cussions, articles, dissertations on the church and this or Christianity and that. 
You've seen it. It may not always work this way, but to a haunting degree it 
does. Well, this is another of those discussions — but one which I hope will take 
us to the bottom of the problem of why it is the church seems to be on the 
receiving end so much of the time, why its prominent theologians take so many 
of their cues from Heidegger or Whitehead or some other secular minds, why 
it is that the social consciousness of the liberal minded in the church seem led 
ideologically by Adlai Stevenson or again some other secular mind, why 
preachers in their Sunday sermons rely so heavily on quotations drawn from 
the secular literature of our day. 


A TRAGIC SHIFT 


I believe it comes down to this. The center of spiritual vitality has shifted from 
the Church to the world. ’m not asking whether this might be true. I’m con- 
vinced it is true. The local embroiled and over-worked churchman may shake 
his head and say, nonsense, boy, the churches are in great shape. Look at the 
expansion. Sure, sure. At the same time the prophetic people are talking about a 
new post-Christian America. In one sense people are becoming more religious, 
that’s true, but in a deeper sense they are less religious now than ever. Well, what- 
ever, nobody in his right spiritual mind can possibly take comfort in the current 
traffic in religion. As somebody mumbled the other day, God can’t count. We’ve 
got plenty of religion in America. A new church every twenty minutes. Glory be 
to God if what’s happening pleases Him. Most of the sensitive churchmen I 
know aren’t happy about it. What’s wrong with us? Let me repeat: the center of 
spiritual vitality has shifted from the church to the world. 

For good reasons. Gore Vidal published his opinion recently in a review 
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in the Nation of Norman Mailer’s book, Advertisements for Myself. He simply 
argues that centuries ago it was natural and automatic that talented, sensitive 
men and women with spiritual inclinations and gifts should enter the big doors 
of the church and find there in some facet of its life the outlet for their vision, 
talent and sometimes genius. Today this is neither natural nor inevitable for 
two good reasons. Not many people feel drawn to the church anymore. OK, we 
know that. A lot of people don’t like the faith. It comes as no surprise. The 
other reason is more telling. The churches are organizations which, like every 
organization, consciously or unwittingly stamp out the off-trail, creative, re- 
fractory, stubborn impulses to self-hood and an individualized vision of things. 
A man with these marks rapidly gets lost in the ecclesiastical shuffle. People 
with marked individuality and something to say know better than to get in- 
volved with the hundred compromises institutional life forces upon the single 
man. Where do they go? Vidal says they wander into the arts. The arts now 
receive the spirited gifts that once upon a time so long ago the church enjoyed. 
Those with the heart of a prophet become novelists and playwrights and preach 
from literary pulpits. Those with celebrating souls become poets. Those whose 
impulse is non-verbal become painters, or composers, or dancers. 


NON-CHURCH 
PROPHETS 


THE OUTLETS OF TALENTED PEOPLE TODAY 


We get spiritually charged souls pouring themselves out in verse, song, move- 
ments of the body, paint, and image. Pouring out their disillusionment, yes, 
that too, but also their wonder and their hunger, making tangible their thirst 
and their awe for the rest of us to feed on. Take as a most recent example 
Samuel Beckett’s Krapp’s Last Tape. We have talented people in the churches, 
but where is the talent that can clamp down on the heart and its beautiful ache 
the way Beckett has done in his great little play? We’ve got good, well-trained 
minds in the churches, but I can’t forget Faust’s words flung out to us: “You 
sit and paste phrases together by the hour, cook up a little stew from another’s 
feast.” We read the books other people have written. It is they who increasingly 
wake us up and turn us on, not the other way around. 


THE ORGANIZED CHURCH VERSUS THE FRESH WORD 


Let’s face it. The churches are organizations that need for their leaders men 
who can get things done, who have all the social and political abilities needed 
to organize people into being a church. And by church we are obliged by the 
facts —our theological understanding aside for the moment—to mean the 
various organizations and their activities, the meetings, boards, schools, 
budgets, choirs, the whole smooth flowing movement of wheels within wheels, 
which it is our responsibility as ministers to maintain. Sure, the church needs 
men who have something fresh to say. No one will deny it, but in practice it 
is denied, by the practical demands of the local church and the seminaries 
with their twin requirements of organizational ability and/or scholarship. 
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Every protestant minister must be strong in one or the other of these, if not 
both, if he is to be of service to the church. I’m not disparaging the ministry 
—just decrying the utter lack of provision for that kind of person who is 
neither the organizer nor the scholar, who is contemplative, original, perhaps 
impractical, disorganized, but who may be alone capable of uttering a fresh 
word. There is no provision for men who would pursue the spirit into silence 
itself and the art of listening. The last stronghold for disorganized men of 
spiritual excitement seems to be the arts. The doors of the professional church 
are all but shut. 


DEFECTION DEFECTION INTO THE WORLD OF ART 

HOSS  Thisds nothing new. The drift of the church and the arts away from each other 
has gone on for a long time. Since the Reformation, in fact. This isn’t my 
point. The new thing that struck me as the handwriting on the wall is the 
fact that now generations are rising who are turning away from the churches 
and to the arts for their spiritual instruction. A generation is rising that finds 
its life more deftly and delicately dealt with in a poem by Baudelaire or 
William Carlos Williams than in the Sunday sermon or the latest theological 
tractate. If this is true just of that small minority in whom resposes the 
charisma to spiritually direct their generation, then we are up against a fact 
of blockbusting dimensions. 


THE BEAT MOVEMENT 


I tend as evidence the booming impact the high priests of the beat generation 
have had upon the younger generation— and not a few of the older genera- 
tions. The spoofey little things Life magazine may say about it has nothing to 
do with the truth, as usual. The beat movement was not exactly a cultural 
sideshow, a curious oddity foisted upon the land by crackpots and mass-media 
panderers to public boredom. Nor, for heaven‘s sake, is it a cancerous growth 
to be charitably excised or lovingly nursed back to suburban standards of 
health. I hesitate to say it because it will raise your eyebrow, but the truth is 
more likely the other way around. The beat movement in its honest moments 
arose in reaction to American spiritual sickness. It arose as an on-the-road 
search for the lost American mystique, for the lost Whitmanesque capacity to 
wonder at the American earth, and as a bitter rejection of the Moloch-mind 
which led us to barter our lyric possibilities for the bargains of commerce. The 
beat movement is a thumb-nose put-down of an American that flirts with God 
but banks with Chase Manhattan. It has questioned the purity of our heart. 
And rightly so. Let’s be honest. We do not turn the mystery and surprise of 
seventy odd years on earth into problems of earning and saving and retiring. 
We've abandoned the verb “to be” to the dreary orphanage of “having.” Our 
lives are taken up caring for the things we’ve collected over the years in the 
pursuit of happiness and the flight from boredom. As churchmen we know 
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better. But isn’t our culture saying, one way or another, that there is a kind 
of salvation in using the right cosmetic, a kind of beatitude in being well 
thought of, a sort of fulfillment in the next promotion? We know better, but 
aren't we, too, so comfortably seduced by the foam-rubber amenities on the 
assembly line of today that we’ve lost the right to call down the cultural lie? 
Just look at the lying propaganda of certain mass-media publications trying 
to persuade us that America is a land of play and contentment, the play- 
ground of the world, whose implements are not a pure heart and a freed- 
conscience, but the latest model hi-fi and fishing tackle. Are we churchmen 
really able to inform the generations of the subtle things of the spirit, show 
them the throb and vibration of being human and indifferent to IBM 
euphorics? Can we turn them on to the quest for joy, that whole range of the 
spirit that would bankrupt General Motors overnight should it get out of 
hand and really grip us? Is it still possible that we can sing the piper’s tune 
that will arouse the village, convert its children, and overcome once and for 
all the boredom that lurks between the channels of our television-programmed 
lives? I don’t think we can anymore. We're too secretly horrified by poverty 
and the risks of the spirit. We’re domesticated to the point of being uninter- 
esting, even if still useful. We are losing the right to speak on behalf of the 
spirit to a new generation whose eyes are sharp to hypocrisy and compromise, 
who can spot the false and the half-hearted at the drop of a hat, who will tell 
us, if we ask them, your God has made you fat and comfortable and dull and 
no different from anybody else. 


NO MYSTIQUE 


PROTESTANTISM WITHOUT A MYSTIQUE 
You know there is a definite religious strain in this writing. It tends to be 
either Buddhist or Catholic in inspiration. Lawrence Lipton in his book on 
the beat generation (The Holy Barbarians) states he never once heard a dis- 
paraging remark about the Catholic church from a beat poet. This ought to 
make us think. The flirtations with forms of eastern mysticism ought to make 
us think twice. I believe that we have only begun to see the renascence of 
gnosticism in our day and that this tendency announced in the beat movement 
will grow. Because we have lost our mystique. Three generations ago Charles 
Peguy said, “everything begins in mysticism and ends in politics.” If that’s 
true, we in the American church are near the end of the line, unless something 
happens. I wish we could talk about this straight through to next Sunday, 
because it’s the most important question facing us, more important than the 
social issues that now press upon our consciences. If we have lost our 
mystique, we have lost our place as maitre d’ in the banquet of spiritual fruit 
which the world, when it knew its hunger, until very recently came to us for. 
We have lost this mystique, and the connoisseurs tip their hats ironically as 
they pass us by on their way to the spiritual dinners of the east. We ought to 
think about it. We ought to ask ourselves why Protestant Christianity can’t 
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OBJECTIVES 
OF THE ARTS 


produce a great lyric poet. Where are our Rouaults? Don’t we understand that 
criticism is a secondary function of the spirit? 


“ART NOT MONEY” 

Perhaps we don’t personally care about this. There are those who do, in rising 
numbers, who snoop about our doors and find us wanting and go elsewhere. 
Young spirits who are not so afraid of poverty as we are, who would endure it 
willingly enough if the heart were well cared for. It’s happening. Poetry, 
theater, art, and the floating mysticism are becoming religious powers in 
America. It happened in Europe long ago. Now with the big beat explosion 
whose energy is even now being replaced by new creative sources, with dif- 
ferent marks but the same persistent impulse, we face it here. The watchword 
is to live by your own light, think your own thoughts, follow your own vision, 
and defend yourself from the organizational think-alike take-over that’s 
running America down. The watchword is “art, not money” which William 
Blake once gave as the definition of Christianity. The arts are recovering their 
ritualistic root and visionary function. There are signs that the arts in America 
are in a throe of self-purification against the heresies of decoration and enter- 
tainment and cultural ratification that constantly threaten its integrity. Poets 
are beginning to publish outside the big commercial houses. Theater has long 
since seen its true destiny off Broadway. Painters for years have been running 
their own cooperative galleries in answer to the heavy-handed commerciality 
of uptown houses. The artist today is not a saint, and I’m not suggesting he is. 
But the question of integrity is uppermost in his mind. He’s up against the 
economic wall, like everyone else, but he’s resisting, here and there, choosing 
poverty to the sell-out and the merchandised muse. It’s a thought that of all 
the institutions that might house the arts, including those which are dedicated 
specifically to them, like museums and theaters, the purest place from the 
standpoint of the artist would be the church, for the church alone is really 
capable of encouraging the spiritual, pure, visionary tendencies inherent in the 
artists’ work. Art had its origin in ritual and will find its home there again. 
Artists encourage this purity among themselves. They know who sold out and 
who didn’t. The only institution that can help art purify itself and recover its 
original impulses is the church. The fact that we are five million light years 
away from doing this seems insane. 


SOME OBJECTIVES OF THE ARTS 


You're asking why we should. Why does the church need the artists? Let me 
be the first to say that the church is and will ever remain the household of the 
Word and the Sacrament. But what of the Spirit that listeth where it will? One 
of the workings of the Spirit is to prepare us for the Truth. The early Church 
Fathers understood Greek culture as a preparatio evangelium. Might it not 
very well be that under God the arts, whether they understand it this way or 
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not, are the spiritual alarm clocks for our day, to shake us up and bring us 
into focus, to check the phoney tendencies of the heart, chill us with irony, 
wash us with beauty, and preserve in us a selfhood that many things in our 
culture conspire to destroy? The arts are certainly full of bad theology, but 
they also give us the stumbling truth that the human heart is not filled easily. 
They have the virtue of being alive and the grace to wonder out loud. That 
means a lot. It means a lot to a galloping number of people. I see them 
gathering around the poet. I see theaters making mystical promises. I see 
music creating strange new loyalties. I see art putting light into our eyes. I see 
a great big America falling asleep in its drive-in theater gobbling pop-corn 
and double-featured illusions, and church-sponsored bowling leagues numbly 
wondering about life’s score. I see the arts rushing into our vacuum claiming 
for itself a priestcraft it cannot perform but also cannot forever wait for 
from us. ~< 


HAROLD HEIBERG 


Some Observations on the Role of Music in a Hymn’ 


MUSIC in our day has attained to an almost unbelievable variety of uses. Dairy- 
men discreetly urge their cows to produce more milk by soothing — or perhaps 
agitating — them with recorded music while the electric milker does its work. 
Industry pipes music of flowing or invigorating character to men on factory 
assembly lines to ease fatigue or to spur to greater efficiency. Canned salon 
music croons out of hidden speakers in countless restaurants across the land, 
perhaps to aid in distracting the diner from the lack of imagination in the kit- 
chen. In the building in which I live, the newly-installed self-service elevators 
are equipped with loudspeakers which gush forth cheerful ditties to reassure the 
lonely passenger on his twelve-story ascent or to minimize his claustrophobia. 

Yet these contemporary utilizations of the noble art of music, based as they 
are on the discovery by psychologists that tone is a most powerful psychological 
force, represent no new departure in human conduct. How many boys have 
not whistled a tune to keep up their courage when passing a graveyard at night? 
Has not for centuries the Indian snake charmer transfixed his cobra by the reedy 
wail of his pipe? The Greeks’ awareness of music’s power over man and beast 
is perpetuated in the legend of Orpheus. And surely down through history the 
course of many a battle has been changed by the revitalizing effect on weary 
troups of stirring martial music. 


1. A paper presented at the LSWMA Conference, Muhlenburg College, Allentown, Pennsyl- 
vania, June 8-10, 1960. 
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THE VOICE DIRECTED GODWORD 

Despite the psychological power of artificially produced tones, however, 
nothing can surpass the sound of the human voice for immediacy and intimacy 
of expression, for emotional effect on the singer and listener alike. Couple the 
human voice with inspiration coming from and directed to the divine, and the 
result is and has always been some form of hymn—a song of praise or adora- 
tion. Miriam, Moses, and the children of Israel sang praise after being delivered 
by Jehovah from the Egyptians and the Red Sea. David gave vent in countless 
psalms to his own feelings of worship, repentance, and thankfulness to God. 
Before our Lord and his disciples left the upper room after the Institution of 
the Lord’s Supper, they sang a hymn. Paul admonished the Ephesians to “speak 
to one another in psalms and hymns and spiritual songs.” In the controversy 
between the followers of Arius and Athanasius in the fourth century, the 
strength of the Arian hymn-singing obliged the Athanasians to organize hymn- 
singing as a counter-force; the popularity of this singing was so great that it 
yielded only gradually to the church’s decisions depriving the congregation of 
the right to sing and transferring to the choir all musical expression in the cele- 
bration of the mass. 


THE PEOPLE'S 
VOICE 


THE VOICE OF THE PEOPLE 
When Martin Luther, in the Reformation, decided to restore to the common 
people the right to worship in the vernacular, his insistence on finding and 
writing hymns for the people to sing gave him a powerful weapon in propa- 
gating his new teaching. Luther was, as the British scholar C. S. Phillips says, 
“a great lover of music and steeped in the folksong and traditional vernacular 
hymnody of his race,” and “he saw clearly how much could be done to rouse 
enthusiasm and to assist the dissemination of his views by means of simple 
popular hymns set to well-known tunes, whether of religious or secular origin. 
Here then once again, as in the days of Arianism, the singing of hymns was to 
be made a vehicle for spreading and perpetuating a particular kind of theo- 
logical teaching, and with such success that a contemporary Romanist com- 
plained that ‘the whole country is singing itself into this Lutheran doctrine.’ ”? 

Why should hymns such as these have had such power? We know that music 
has definite psychological effects. Yet music in itself is neutral —it can work 
for good or for evil. But when Luther pressed it into service for the good, he 
realized that sermons can easily be forgotten, that Bible texts can often only 
with difficulty be committed to memory, that poetry is already easier to retain, 
and that, best of all, the expressing of a theological truth in rhymed metrical 
poetry to be sung to a melody which “catches on” can be perhaps the most satis- 
factory way for large numbers of people to understand and remember that truth. 
And such singing souls have at their disposal a wonderful means of contagion 

2. Hymnody Past and Present (London, 1937), 100. 
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— as was demonstrated by the wild-fire effect of “Ein feste Burg ist unser Gott” 
— which Heinrich Heine called the Marseillaise of the Reformation. 


HYMN SINGING ARTICULATES 


Erik Routley says in his Hymns and Human Life: “Hymn singing is the 
articulation of Christian worship. It is not the only articulation, of course. 
. . . But hymn singing is, as a matter of fact, the most insistent and clamorous 
of all ways in which the Christian faith and worship makes impact on the world 
around it. The reason is very simple. You can close your eyes, you can stay 
away from the church and so neither taste nor see that the Lord is good. But 
you cannot close your ears, and if a group of Christian people choose to sing 
a hymn under your window you are defenceless. . . . Hymns are the folk- 
song of the church militant. They are, essentially, the people’s music. . 

A hymn, moreover, must be sung by people whose minds are directed not pri- 
marily to poetic or musical but to religious values. . . . By the same token, 
unless the words and tune say in an effective way what the people singing them 
are prepared to say, they will not ‘take,’ and the hymn will not do its work. 
This means that a religious company who want to say the right things will have 
one sort of hymnody while one that wants to say the wrong things, the irrele- 
vant or romantic or false or misleading things, will have another.” * 


HYMN SINGING 


CHORALES AND THE LUTHERAN REFORMATION 

The sturdy chorales of Luther’s day were eminently suited to the needs of the 
people of the Reformation and said what they wanted to say. Do they as ade- 
quately fit the needs of the present? In actuality the tunes that have come down 
as our heritage seem in several cases to be more vital and meaningful than do 
the texts. Edwin Liemohn in his book The Chorale through Four Hundred 
Years of Development traces the changes that many fine chorale melodies 
have been subjected to in various countries and eras and shows that, although 
these alterations were sometimes dictated by the personal tastes of the com- 
pilers of hymnals, yet, frequently, altered expressive needs of particular groups 
at particular times were responsible. Not only in alteration of old tunes do we 
find that needs changed, but also in the production of new ones.* 


DECLINE SETS IN 
After a two-hundred year period of bloom for the Lutheran chorale, the 
eighteenth century brought a decline in hymn writing ; ornate, excessively deco- 
rated tunes which had little in common with the strong old chorales were writ- 
ten—this despite the activity of a genius like Johann Sebastian Bach, whose 
contribution lay more in his utilization and harmonic glorification of the chorale 
melodies than in his original hymn tunes. Routley says, “As times change, of 


3. Hymns and Human Life (New York, 1952), 2-3. 
4. The Chorale through Four Hundred Years of Development (Philadelphia, 1953). 
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course, one aspect of hymnody will be emphasized at the expense of another. 
When the church is not fighting it will be less concerned to express its unity 
than to develop the aesthetic of its devotion and the result will perhaps be an in- 
creased complexity and even extravagance in its music; as it was in the later 
Middle Ages when plainsong came to glorious fruit and then ran to seed in a 
remarkable effusion of tropes and flourishes, or as it was in Victorian England 
when hymnody multiplied itself and cheapened itself almost beyond recall. 
Again when the Church is defective in culture but sound in devotion, we may 
find theology of the soundest sort crudely expressed as in the Scottish Psalms 
and some of the hymnody of 18th century Calvinism. But these three functions 
of codifying doctrine, unifying the body and glorifying God are the functions 
of hymnody and if any of them disappears completely from the mind of the 
composer of hymns, his work will have the short life of all rootless things.” ° 


FUNCTIONS 
OF HYMNODY 


THREE FUNCTIONS OF HYMNODY 


Surely tastes change, needs vary in time and place, and of course there are 
always varying degrees of sensitivity and educational background found among 
the members of any given church. Is there then no sort of standard by which 
one can ascertain whether the music of a hymn is fulfilling its function, whether 
a hymn tune is good or not? Mr. Ray F. Brown of the General Theological 
Seminary in New York has compiled a helpful and interesting list of a dozen 
requirements which well merit our attention.® He says that a good and suitable 
hymn tune should 

1. express a mood corresponding with that of the words and bring out the 
best in the words. 

(This is a difficult task in the case of a hymn with many stanzas. Few hymn 
writers can approach the genius of Franz Schubert who in the final song of his 
cycle “Die Schone Miillerin” succeeded in creating a short piece of music which 
seems to suit ideally each of five quite different stanzas of text. However, this 
is really what the music of a hymn should do.) 

2. agree as much as possible in its musical accents with the word accents. 
(Here editors of hymnals — as well as composers of new tunes — have a major 
problem on their hands, for many poets are willing to shift accents and stresses 
from stanza to stanza, and when this freedom runs up against the natural pulsa- 
tion of the music great awkwardness in singing results. Dr. Phillips suggests 
that a congregation can be taught to sing with the natural word accents rather 
than those of the tune — it would, in my opinion, have to be a very unusual con- 
gregation. Should editors therefore violate the poem and adjust the words to 
conform to a more regular rhythm?) 

3. have good structure or form (i.e., balance, secured through unity and 
variety, which makes for durability). 


5. Routley, 19. 


_6. Mr. Brown’s points, taken from a ms. used in his classes, are listed here with his per- 
mission. 
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4. have distinction and beauty in the melody, so that it does not depend on 
harmony for its main effect. 

5. have diatonic melody, and harmony which is chiefly diatonic. 

6. be harmonized in a style which provides some melodic interest in all of 
the parts, and which does not use chords and progressions primarily for senti- 
mental or sensational effects. 

7. have rhythm which is characterized by fluency, vitality, and dignity and 
is not over-assertive, trivial, or pompous. 

(On these last three points, much of what we call revival hymnody must be 
looked upon askance. ) 

8. have melodic range and tessitura suitable for congregational singing. 

9. not have strong, current secular associations. 

(We can be grateful on this score that Luther refused to let the devil keep all 
the good tunes, and that a succeeding generation was willing to appropriate 
Heinrich Isaac’s “Innsbruck, ich muss dich lassen” and Hans Leo Hassler’s love 
song “Mein G’miit ist mir verwirret.” ) 

10. be used (other considerations being equal) only with the words with 
which it has had the longest and widest association. 

(The old Norwegian Koralbok often had scores of sets of words to be sung to 
the same tune, and sometimes the results were gratifying, for the congregation 
at least knew the melody!) 

11. be simple and easy enough for congregational singing. 

12. be popular (actually or potentially). 

(A hymn, to be of practical value, must be “designed for the use of plain people” 
— both textually and musically. To quote Dr. Phillips once again, “The need 
of simplicity and general intelligibility cannot be ignored. The Christian Church 
is a democratic body in which the ‘foolish’ are of not less account than the ‘wise.’ 
The former, too, are by far the more numerous.”” Also the tune must be singable 
by both “foolish” and “wise,” hence it may not be of a nature that makes it 
impossible for the average person to sing, or to learn to sing. More positively, 
it must be able to “catch on,” to be lovable, to inspire a congregation to sing, 
without militating against the religious quality of the words. ) 


A GOOD HYMN 
TUNE 


CONCLUSION 
There —a dozen principles for judging a good hymn tune. Ah, but the personal 
prejudice of each individual makes any really fixed standard impossible. There 
will always be worshipers who find in the Reformation chorale the most satis- 
factory expression of their religious fervor, many others will hark back to plain- 
song, others will find theirs in a metric setting of a Psalm to a rugged Scottish 
hymn tune, yet others may prefer a more personal, romantic Victorian melody, 
still others the “Gospel” songs of Ira D. Sankey, William Bradbury, and Philip 
Bliss, even though it would seem that many of these had outlived their useful- 


7. Phillips, 5. 
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ness. Possibly, gradual education may promote and, most assuredly, time will 
preserve the good and leave the poorer to a just oblivion, but the church must 
boldly keep adding to our treasury of hymns, for there are certainly subjects 
concerning our faith which have a new urgency in contemporary life —such ¥ 
as showing real love, under God, for our fellow man, regardless of race or color 

—which need to be dealt with. Perhaps in some future fortuitous amalgam of 
word and tone will lie the solution to some knotty social or religious problem. 
The text will be of our time and speak for our time. The melody will likely not 
be derived from jazz or so-called “popular” music, but will honestly and simply | 
be able to stimulate us to sing, and sing well, words that have meaning for us, ¥ : 
to lift our spirits to a contemplation of God, and to enable us, individually and 
corporately, to express the otherwise inexpressible. < 


ERNEST C. SCHWIDDER 


Vestments in 20th Century 
Lutheran Churches of America 


IN THE MORE orthodox American Lutheran churches up to the end of the nineteenth 
century, forms of vestments followed those in use in the European parent church. 
Deviations, however, were the rule rather than exceptions. Theological differences 
with the mother church, political and economic influences, and ‘popular’ thought 
brought about an almost uniform adoption of academic regalia or similar types in the 
early 20th century. An even more drastic step has been taken by several protest or 
pietistic groups from the beginning of their history in this country. Street clothing, 
which ultimately evolved into a morning coat, was introduced by followers of Hauge, 
and others of like persuasion, as the official uniform of the clergy. It is significant to 
note that these groups also eliminated the altar and relegated the Holy Communion 
to a most insignificant aspect of church life, it being celebrated only once a year served 
from a portable table set up for this particular occasion. Some traditionally Lutheran 
vestments were retained into the 20th century. The chasuble was in use at Central 
Lutheran Church in Minneapolis under the pastorate of the Reverend Stub, and on 
occasion at Luther Theological Seminary in St. Paul until 1917 — both within the 
Norwegian tradition. The chasuble was also common in city parishes of the Danish 
Lutheran Church but its use discontinued by 1948. The surplice has been in con- 
tinuous use in some congregations since their founding on this continent. At no time 
was it uncommon to find the cassock used in congregations of German ancestry. As a 
general rule any Eucharistic vestments used in American churches at this writing are 
restorations dating no farther back than the 1930s. In that same decade several move- 
ments in Lutheran circles advocated forms unique to the Church of England. Bad 
copies of Tudor Gothic architecture thrust their pug-nosed towers into the sky above 
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For the wings of the vessels are the churches: and the sea is the world, in which the 
Church is set. Like a ship tossed in the deep, but not destroyed: for she has with her 
the skilled pilot, Christ. And she bears in her midst also the trophy over death: for she 
carries with her the cross of the Lord. Hippolytus. II Century 
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What you can do with a hundred dollars 


FRANTICALLY off to the airport on twenty hours notice for a flight to Finland, Celia Hub- 
bard stuffed a $100. bill in my pocket with the message, “If you see anything exciting 
in liturgical art up there, bring it back.” 

Soon after our arrival we met Dora Jung, Finland’s top weaver. I knew her work from 
international shows but knew nothing of her liturgical art until, in her atelier, I saw the 
chasubles, altar frontals and other liturgical appointments she had woven. 

Later we met Sofia Widén, a famous Swedish weaver and textile designer. She was 
spending her summer holidays with Dora Jung. At the end of the summer we met again 
in Stockholm and discussed what she would send for exhibit in the United States. Around 
the corner from her Stockholm flat was the workshop of Sigurd Persson whom I knew 
of through his prize-winning tableware design for Scandinavian Airlines. Miss Widén 
telephoned him and we walked over, to find him in the absorbing atmosphere of his studio 
where the three craftsmen working seemed not to notice that there had been an interrup- 
tion. In his office, he introduced us to his magnificent holy vessels, processional crosses, and 
crucifixes for altars and chapel walls. 

This was the beginning and end of our exploration; between these events we met many 
other artists and agencies working in this field. The most important of these for this visual 
article were Mrs. Edna Martin of Licium in Stockholm, the liturgical vestments center 
connected with the Friends of Swedish Handcrafts, and Mrs. Ella Skoglund of the Hems- 
Jojd in Visby, Gotland. 

We were deeply impressed with the understanding of the church and of liturgical art, 
of the investigation in Christian art and of the keen theological interest that we found 
among these artists. Because they were already recognized weavers, sculptors, stain-glass 
makers and silversmiths, they had been asked by the church to apply their talents to the 
needs of the new churches and to the renewal of the old. The following pages reflect 
their response. 

Through the Botolph Group in Boston, a center for liturgical art, this exhibit has been 
viewed, by laymen and clergy, both Roman Catholic and Protestant, and by artists, archi- 
tects and craftsmen. It has been an inspiration to everyone and hopefully can be another 
opening to a more creative and productive understanding between church committees, 
clergy and our best American_artists. 

This article is in honor of Sofia Widén who died in January of this year of a heart 
attack. Needless to say, it could not have been done without her contribution. 

Herbert Schaake, a senior at M.L.T., is also essential in that he did all of the photograph- 
ing, developing and printing. So is Celia Hubbard, the director of the Botolph, who got 
me started on this journey in the beginning. That was not why I went to Finland: So, on 
to the “Big Fishing”! 

Constance F. Parvey 

Associate in College Work 

University Lutheran Association 
of Boston 
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Monica Bertilsson / FISHERBOY 
But, lest created things seem outside the power of His 
wisdom, He uses created things to work His wonders. 


— John Chrysostom, IV Century 


Monica Bertilsson | CHURCH / 
Swedish tapestry technique 
used for paraments. 

And the earthly church is 

the image of the heavenly, as 
we pray also, that “Thy will 
be done on earth as it is in 
heaven.” — Clement of 
Alexandria, II Century 


Sigurd Persson | Vessels for the Holy Communion. 


Ascribe to the Lord the glory due His name; bring an offering, and come before Him! I Chronicles 16:29 


Sigurd Persson | CRUCIFIX 

He who possesses the word of Jesus, is truly able to hear even his 

very silence, that he may be perfect, and may both act as he speaks, 

and be recognized by his silence. There is nothing which is hid from God, 
but our very secrets are near to Him. Let us therefore do all things as 
those who have him dwelling in us, that we may be his temples, and he 
may be in us as our God, which indeed He is, and will manifest himself 
before our faces. — Ignatius. II Century 
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Put on the whole armor of God 


il. — Ephesians 6:10-11 


the wiles of the dev 


Lord, place upon my shoulders Thy yoke 
and teach me that Thy burden is light. 
Make me meek and lowly of heart. Amen. 
From Swedish prayers for vesting 


Sofia Widén, Licitum and Lisbeth Andersson 
STOLES 


Thy hands have made and fashioned me: 
Give me understanding that I may learn Thy 
commandments. 


Those who fear Thee shall see me and rejoice, 

Because I have hoped in Thy word. 

I know, O Lord, that Thy judgments are right, 

and that in faithfulness Thou hast afflicted me. 

Let Thy steadfast love be ready to comfort me 

according to Thy promise to Thy servant. 
PSALM 119:73-76 


Dora Jung | SAINT MATTHEW / Blood red with black; 
woven in linen damask. Detail from an altar frontal 
depicting the four evangelists. 


half the towns in Iowa, dorsal and riddle curtains were draped about our altars, empty 
crosses replaced the crucifix, and the short, full cut English surplice and stole were 
added to cassocks and academic gowns. Without attempting to diminish their validity 
as an Anglican expression, the development of this modern surplice and stole will be 
dismissed with three illustrations (fig. 17-18). This was by no means the only modern 
type to be introduced. The clean appearance of the academic gown suffered consider- 
ably with the opening of the neck to reveal a shirt collar and tie. Addition of the stole 
over academic robes or cassock is entirely without traditional precedent. The use of 
academic hoods is strictly English in origin and certainly more collegiate than eccle- 
siastical. Stoles that vary in color according to the church year are also a recent 
adjunct to the list of current usages. Clerical collars have equal variety. The ruff 
(fig. 19-20), of Scandinavian origin, is seldom used in this country at present although 
it was general in preceding generations. The winged collar (fig. 19-4), so characteristic 
of the German clergy only a short time ago has all but disappeared. Various com- 
binations of this collar with tie or bands (fig. 19—3, 6, 7) are also extinct. The bands 
(fig. 19-5, 8) have been retained in some instances but are in more general use among 
Presbyterians than Lutherans. Where the ‘cloth’ is still worn it is now in the form 
of English or Roman types (fig. 19-10 through 13). The clerical collar is important 
in this study only insomuch as it is a prescribed part of ecclesiastical service vest- 
ments. It has no intrinsic meaning or symbol. Reference to the coats of bell boys, 
the Marine Corps dress uniform and the traditional Chinese neck piece should illus- 
trate the inappropriateness of any attempt to overly stress its contribution to worship 
vesture. The notches in the lapels of the modern suit coat will form a perfectly 
respectable clerical collar when turned up about the neck. 

Generally speaking there are three attitudes towards vestments exhibited by Ameri- 
can Lutheran clergymen that appear to have some justification or logical basis — 
known or unknown to their exponents. One: that we should continue the use of the 
academic gown. As this has become an American tradition not without precedent in 
Reformation times, it is reasonable. What it does not take into account is that such 
a costume limits an expanding expression consistent with the current re-emphasis on 
the sacramental life — and its drabness hardly satisfies emotional and psychological 
needs. In parishes where the spoken word is virtually the only means of grace, it is 
none-the-less appropriate. Where the pastor, as a man, is of ultimate importance and 
there is a desire to impress the congregation with academic degrees, some re- 
evaluation should be made. This garb is certainly not consistent enough with tradi- 
tional Lutheranism or much of current theological thought to be universally adopted. 
The second: that the historic Eucharistic vestments that have some Lutheran prece- 
dent be restored without qualification. These advocates form the antithesis of the 
first group and like them usually create clicks for the sole purpose of advocating their 
views. They do have a point, for such a move has the sanction of historical proto- 
types. What is not considered is the considerable changes in Lutheran theology, 
American social development, and our new awareness of things psychological — we 
are no longer the superstitious illiterate Christians of the so-called “Dark Ages.” 
Without a doubt these vestments contribute to sacramental piety and add immeasur- 
ably to the richness of the service, but the symbolism, at least in part, has been ob- 
scured by time and space and of equal surety far from universally Lutheran. The 
third: that some middle ground be found, acceptable to an American majority, that 
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ATTITUDES 
TOWARD 
VESTMENTS 


combines the old, the new, the symbol. Toward this the English surplice and stole 
was suggested and in two synods prescribed as the proper vestments for all services. 
Although its use is wide spread at the moment it still does not take into account the 
possible contribution of vestments in ritual, and is little more than a standard uni- 


form. The United States is indeed the offspring of the United Kingdom and the f 


surplice in other forms is and has been widely used by Lutherans, so here too there 


is some validity to be found on a sociological and historical basis. Yet it is not flexible — 


enough to satisfy the commendable practice of preserving at least some of the com- 
plex hodge-podge of nationalistic traditions within Lutheranism. It has symbol, for 
the white of the surplice represents joy in salvation, and the stole the yoke of the 
Church or the office of the clergy, but here again its potential for expression is 
limited. There is a fourth, yet unidentifiable group, which is considering all the 
questions this essay has raised. Ritual is a universal and hence modern need, and 
the proper role of vestments in the service of the contemporary Church. Vestments 
as a means of creating order in ritual without the stagnancy of becoming a uniform 
or unchangeable. Vestments as a form of group identification without sacrifice to 
the ecumenical character of our religion, or ignoring the special importance of the 
Reformation, or the various individual traditions that form its outlines. Vestments 
as a means of expression to the congregation, i.e., forms that can be recognized as 
having significant meaning and symbols that are vital to the true catholicity of the 
Church. Vestments that create response in the mind and heart of the worshipper 
and contribute to the piety of sacramental action and life, and as a response to the 
Divine Truths of our faith. Vestments that do not ignore history or the relationship 
we as Lutherans should claim to the living body of Christ of the past and present. 
The real future of vestments lies in the hands of authority not yet formed — in the 
yet undiscovered fourth-dimension. 


A PROPOSAL FOR THE FUTURE 
When dealing with a new dimension the most difficult problem is to find a point 
of perspective. Pure aesthetic consideration is much too shallow to form an appro- 
priate criterion, for beauty is not necessarily truth in matters religious. Imagination 
alone could breed a cult of individualism like Salvador Dali’s cheap theatrics in the 
area of painting. One Roman Catholic priest, in an effort to arrive at new forms, dons 
a rather surrealist combination of red gloves, a long purple cloak and a fisherman’s 
jersey with a red cross embroidered on it. If historical types are to be the sole point 
of reference, the idiosyncrasies of our unique modern American situation could not 
be adequately expressed. Then, too, the monumental decision would have to be 
made as to which tradition of a continuing evolution of forms should be perpetuated. 
If we say that our purpose is to revive the doctrines and practice of the primitive 
church, the reasoning offered by the more liberal of the modern reformed move- 
ments, then like them we use street clothing but our contemporary forms are far 
from the more admirable classic lines of the Roman everyday costume. Symbol alone 


is not enough just as in painting and sculpture meaning and form are inseparable, 


and in architecture, form and function. In drawing there is one point perspective 
and two point perspective; in modern vestments we must jump into the complex 
arrangement of four point perspective where all sides are exposed to view. The polyg- 
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onal form of modern vestments presents a considerable challenge to the contempo- 
rary artist and clergyman. 

This writer’s offering of a possible modern form is based on these several con- 
siderations and the modern dilemma of the Church of the Augsburg Confession in 
America. Although the currently prevalent surplice and stole could be used as a 
starting point, a simpler and more flexible basic garment could replace it. When the 
cassock was first introduced it was the street apparel of clergy and professional men. 
In Lutheran circles it has become a service vestment exclusively. In this capacity it 
functions well, having a neat appearance and comfortable to wear. Without denying 
its proper place, I am prone to challenge the practice of putting it over what is now 
street clothing and over that in turn putting the surplice, and over that to put an 
additional form that might be revived or proposed. Modern technology has rendered 
such considerations as warmth completely obsolete. One garment could easily serve 
the same purpose —a sort of white cassock. Rather than being a genuine cassock 
it would become more of the traditional dalmatic with the addition of the modern 
clerical collar (fig. 20). I am not adverse to the current use of the stole, despite the 
objections of the “purists” that it should only be used with the Eucharistic vestments 
as originally intended. The stole as the symbol of the ordained clergy is effective as 
a mark of office and, when the color varies, contributes to the richness of our service 
as well as implements the pedagogical effect inherent in following the traditional 
church calendar. At present, however, the stole has not been exploited as a means 
of communication through applied symbol. The evolution of the “ivy league” stole 
provides little space for such and it is my proposal to return to more generous pro- 
portions in width and length. The basic garment with and without stole could now 
be the starting point. For lack of a better name I will call it a modern dalmatic. By 
retaining the modern collar in the service it could be continued in use as a mark 
of the clergy in the community. Many pastors have found that the collar serves them 
in good stead by allowing them easy access to hospitals and other institutions to 
visit the sick — it witnesses to the existence of the Church, and contributes to their 
individual piety. From the parishioner’s point of view it marks the pastor as a man 
whose office we are to respect as a minister of the Word — it puts the kiss of obliga- 
tion on the pastor as an exemplary citizen of the church community — and defines 
the bishop of our spiritual life whom we have chosen to follow. The modern dalmatic, 
however, need not be restricted in use to the pastor. Indeed, as in the early church, 
it could be worn by deacons and other lay officers of the congregation. Greater partic- 
ipation of laymen in the conducting of the church’s ritual is not only traditionally 
Christian but most certainly bespeaks in the Lutheran view on the priesthood of all 
believers. The stole would then serve its main function — to designate the pastor. 
To be consistent with the sacramental aspect of our worship no better vestment could 
be found or devised than the ancient Christian chasuble. To resurrect this garb for 
use in modern Lutheranism is only fitting and proper. To go back to the cloak that 
our Lord Himself wore is in itself the best possible precedent — for no matter what 
the century Christians are still bound to “put on Christ.” There is no symbol in time 
or the mind of man that could better serve to illustrate the function of the Church 
or the objective of sacramental life. It cannot, however, be any more than an ab- 
straction or a symbol of the original and for that reason it will not do to extract the 
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robe from its place in time. Rather it would be better to infuse the ancient form with 
contemporary meaning. On this basis I propose a modern chasuble as the traditional 
seamless garment but endowed with a shape, symbols and color that will render it 
significant in the context of the immediate. Instead of the traditional ambiguous 
contour my design is octangular —the symbol of regeneration (fig. 21). This geo- 
metric symbol is based on the fact of the eight days from the entry into Jerusalem 
to the resurrection of our Lord. Inasmuch as the means of grace, as administered by 
His Church, are our continuing regeneration in the Word and Sacraments, this form 
seems appropriate. Consistent with such a symbol then, it would also be used for 
preaching, administration of Holy Baptism as well as the Holy Communion. Such 
a garment would allow ample opportunity for a visual expression in figure and symbol 
illustrating both its function in our ritual and the meaning of our service. The use of 
the modern collar on the undergarment and octangular shape in the chasuble would 
create a clean appearance and bring into sharper focus such symbolic embellish- 
ments as individual interpretation desires. From a simple woven fabric with color 
alone as its variable communication, to symbols embroidered and attached to rich 
material and figure compositions (fig. 22) — the application of this vestment could 
be modeled to fit almost any ritualistic situation. 

Ultimately, for better or for worse, the use of vestments must be left to the dis- 
cretion of the individual congregation if Christian liberty is to be observed. If such 
matters are truly adiaphorous, they cannot be legislated. If the cope finds its way back 
into general use, I for one will think it unfortunate. Its revival as a mark of leader- 
ship in the church could be justified and if the trend of more centralized authority 
continues this may indeed happen of its own accord. As the form of the cope has no 
intrinsic symbol little could be done to give it meaning or significance for Christian 
ritual. Any attempt at a modern substitute could only experience considerable frus- 
tration. It does have this advantage — being a cape it can be donned for particular 
occasions instead of being replaced by a special set of vestments. The office of district 
or synod president could be coiffured in this way for dedications of churches and 
other similar functions, but when officiating at the altar, the “bishop” would be 
vested in a more modest manner. 

The future of clerical vestments in the Church of the Augsburg Confession should 
be the concern of more people than are at present. If we are to develop a good, solid 
modern tradition some thorough investigation and re-evaluation is necessary. The 
most this writer can do is offer one possible solution. The future of the art of eccle- 
siastical vesture cannot be written in words, but only in actions. 
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Again: A Reaction 


“He [J. W. Saunders] there faces the fact that modern poets are read almost 
exclusively by one another. He looks about for a remedy. Naturally he does 
not suggest that poets should do anything about it. For it is taken as basic by 
all the CULTURE of our age that whenever artists and audience lose touch, the 
fault must be wholly on the side of the audience. (I have never come across 
the great work in which this important doctrine is proved.) The remedy which 
occurs to Mr. Saunders is that we should provide our poets with a conscript 


audience; a privilege last enjoyed, I believe, by Nero.” —C. S. Lewis, The World’s 
Last Night (New York, 1960), 45. 


NO, MR. LEWIS, there are artists aplenty with many a conscript audience, not conscripted as cruelly 
as Nero’s but conscripted by habit, conscience, and love — hard taskmasters, nevertheless. These are 
the countless Christians who worship and work in our churches and who seek to build their faith and 
life in the Christian community. Again and again they are asked to look at and to listen to things which 
are “culture” not of their own culture. They are exhorted in the name of piety and art to “appreciate” 
and to “experience” some artist’s latest attempts to be contemporary. 

But contemporary to whom? Mr. Richard Brauer (RESPONSE, I, 2) tells us that “to speak in 
contemporary terms would seem to mean to emphasize abstract patterns and structures.” Who among 
our contemporaries deals in such terms? Is it not frighteningly true that most of them have been so 
engulfed by the concrete that the abstract has little or no meaning, so much so that they cannot make 
use of it? To speak in contemporary terms means speaking to those who have to watch the pill go 
around and around the system and who have to hear the product’s name spelled out, letter by letter. 

Now we may deplore their being this way, but this is the way they are. And perhaps their over- 
fondness for the concrete is a symptom of something that is a part of the universal sickness. It 
undoubtedly makes the work of the church that much harder. But their creator did make them that 
way, enjoying the sound that delights the ear, savoring the taste that excites the taste buds, rejoicing 
in the sunset as it is. Perhaps we would prefer them to be otherwise — more sophisticated, more 
cerebral. But they are not, and the artist who wishes to be God’s Word-bearer ought to learn to take 
them as they are, even as the preacher must. 

Certainly, the use of abstract patterns ought not be denied a place in the church. Mr. Brauer’s 
designs, the product of a good workman, provided me with a pleasant moment as I examined them. 
But I was overjoyed to find Bible passages conveniently located near each one. Otherwise, I am sure, 
they would have left me with puzzled brow as they surely shall leave the contemporaries who worship 
and work and believe with me in my parish. The artist, be he working with words or tones or material, 
is abdicating at least a part of his responsibility when he produces work that needs too much explana- 
tion. The composer who feels it necessary to preface his latest composition with a ten-minute mono- 
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logue about its “meaning,” the church bulletin illustrator who feels a lengthy explanation is needed on 
the back page, the poet who can be understood only by other poets — these and others like them have 
forgotten that it is their task to deal with men of flesh and blood who deserve better than being taken 
for granted and treated as a captive audience or as incapable of being an intelligent one. 

It is said that the music of the church must be the bearer of the word. The composer who wishes to 
write a mass for the concert hall is free to do so. Perhaps there he shall find the hearers who are willing 
to endure his attempts to be “contemporary,” “daring,” and all the other things that seem to be more 
important these days than being beautiful, understandable, and useful, or even enjoyable. But if the 
composer is writing for the people of God, then he must make his music bear the Word; he must use 
his art to give expression to their desire to feel the down-reaching hand of God, to give expression to 
their sin and their faith as they lift their beings up as an offering and as objects for healing. 

Is not the same true of the painter, the sculptor, the architect, and the poet and all the other crafts- 
men in the arts? If such a one wishes to be contemporary with his fellow artists, if he wants his poetry 
to be read only by other poets, well and good. Let him range afield as he wishes. The expresso coffee 
shop is full of those who are speaking to hear themselves speak. But the house of God is full of those 
who need someone who can help them receive God’s Word and who can help them speak to God. 

That the artist needs to express himself, no one perhaps may dare to challenge today. Perhaps the 
classical spirit is gone forever. That the artist must exhort and lead and challenge, very few of us 
would care to deny. That is his responsibility. But that the artist can remove himself from those 
people for whom he wishes to speak so completely that he no longer knows what they are like — to 
this a goodly number of Luther’s “simple folk” and “simple pastors” would say nay. The Quaker prin- 
ciple has never been God’s principle. He reveals Himself in the concrete and in the material, in words 
understandable to the ear, in acts visible and interpretable, and in the humanness of Christ. We are 
still the same kind of men to whom He spoke then. There has been no new Genesis. God still makes 
us the same way. 

To find the proper limits of the abstract is not easy. That it has its place no one can deny. But the 
people to whom we minister and for whom we labor as pastor or musician or artificer more than ever, 
it seems, need and deserve ministration that accepts them as they are, not as we imagine or wish them 
to be. Hans Boehringer 


We were impressed with the abstract symbols of Richard Brauer in the last issue of RESPONSE. 
They are powerful with the texts beside them. But don’t they fail almost completely as a communication 
if separated from the words because they use no recognizable picture symbol which will start the mind 
in the direction of the thoughts the symbol attempts to imply? If purely abstract, then they need real 
words carved all around them, for they are ambiguous without words. The symbol of the void and 
water would be appropriate also to Alice in Wonderland. Maybe these are symbols intended only 
for books with texts — illustrations not intended to ever stand alone. But couldn’t one emphasize 
abstract patterns and structures and still make use of an objective recognizable traditional symbol as 
a picture word that would allow the mind to start into the spiritual area that the entire symbol 
expresses? The recognizable symbolic vocabulary of today is mighty small, but, even so, why should. 
even the most limited vocabulary have to grow repetitious when thought of as the starting point with 
which to arrive at an esthetically happy composition of abstract relationships of forms? 

— Floy Dalton 
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The LSWMA in Action 


The Agape Photo Contest sponsored by the Commission on Audio--Visual Communications has 
aroused interest from many publications in this country and abroad. Since the deadline for the con- 
test was April 14, 1961, it is too early for any winners to be announced. 


The Commission on Literature and Drama has completed its report on Drama in the Church, 
which was released in February as Bulletin No. 6. 


The Commission on Research, under the leadership of Dr. Johannes Riedel, is preparing an an- 
notated list of new choral publications by composers prior to 1900. A practical list compiled for the 
average choir director, this will appear next month in the Bulletin series. 


The Commission on Choral Music, Edward Klammer, chairman, will have its list of choral music 
for the various Sundays of the church year ready by this summer. The list will come out in two 
parts: 1) choral compositions with texts based on the propers for a given Sunday or festival; 2) 
choral compositions with texts not taken from the propers, but which are in conformity with the 
general theme of the Sunday or festival. 


Daniel Moe, chairman of the Commission on Standards, has appointed two members to the 
steering committee of the Commission: Merle Pflueger, Augustana College, Sioux Falls, So. Dak., 
and Paul Neve, Dana College, Blair, Neb. The project under consideration is an analysis of current 
practices and standards in the field of church music training: 1) an attempt to ascertain the varied 
ways in which our church musicians are receiving their training; 2) to set up minimum standards of 
training for church musicians at various levels. The object of the study is to suggest ways of improving 
basic training. In viewing such standards, is the church, through its various institutions and agencies, 
doing an adequate job of training church musicians? If not, what specific programs could be under- 
taken to improve our musical leadership, and what can the Society do to stimulate and aid in such 
a program? 


“A Study of the Lutheran Liturgy” was presented by the Cincinnati Chapter of the LSWMA last 
fall in six weekly sessions. Each meeting consisted of a lecture-discussion period on the history and 
meaning of the liturgy, presented by Mr. Gordon Bahr, and followed by a music period of singing 
the various settings of the liturgy, conducted by Mr. Paul Smith. The Chapter presented a program, 
March 5, 1961, of “Musical Masterpieces before 1750” by the Cincinnati Baroque Ensemble, in 
association with the Cincinnati Society of the Classic Guitar and the Lutheran Liturgical Choir of 
Cincinnati. 


A church music conference, sponsored by the Illinois District of the A.L.C., was held February 
12, 1961, at Mendota, Illinois. Mr. Linden Lundstrom was the program chairman. The program 
included a concert by the Kantorei Choir of Our Saviors Lutheran Church, Rockford; a series of 
workshops on the junior choir, senior choir, the organ, the pastor and church musician; a discussion 
of the liturgy by Pastor Murley; and a lecture by Linden Lundstrom. 


Dr. Johannes Riedel, University of Minnesota, was invited last November by the Academic Ex- 
change Service of the West German Republic to deliver a series of lectures on American folk and 
art music at the University of Mainz, the Hochschule of Cologne, and the Hochschule of Berlin. He 
has been invited to give a second series of lectures next fall on church music in America at Berlin, 
Hamburg, and Liibeck. Katharine Holum 
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Nota Bene 


LATE IN January we were informed that Professor Hans Albrecht, Ph.D., of the University in Kiel, 
Germany, had died on January 20th. While this unexpected news grieved us deeply, yet did we know 
that Prof. Albrecht had been seriously ill for some time. A year prior to his death he was obliged 
to cancel a regular monthly appointment with the editor of RESPONSE because of his health. At 
meetings held later he was still not his former self. The editor of RESPONSE received his last letter 
from Prof. Albrecht late in December; he still had every intention to attend the International Musi- 
cological Congress to be held in New York City September 5-12. In his letter the sainted professor 
requested that a quiet and comfortable room be reserved for him in a good hotel near Columbia Uni- 
versity, and he accepted an invitation to deliver a lecture on The Influence of Music in the Lutheran 
Reformation at Concordia Seminary in St. Louis late in September. 

The musicological world will miss Prof. Dr. Hans Albrecht. He was born on March 31, 1902, in 
Magdeburg. Among his noted teachers were Johannes Wolf, Hermann Abert, Curt Sachs, and Erich 
von Hornbostel. On January 16, 1925, both he and his bosom friend, Prof. Otto Gombosi of Harvard 
University, received their Ph.D. degrees from the University of Berlin. Through the expert training 
they had received from Johannes Wolf both became recognized authorities in the field of musical 
notation of the Middle Ages and the Renaissance. On one occasion, after the present writer had 
shown a knotty problem in sixteenth century notation to two experts in this field who were unable to 
solve the problems involved, he showed the material to Prof. Albrecht, who found the solution in less 
than ten minutes. The deceased professor taught musicology at the University of Kiel from 1947 until 
1960. In addition to writing much musicological literature, he was a preeminent editor and an excel- 
lent organizer. Because of his noteworthy abilities along these lines, he was engaged to serve as 
managing editor of Musikforschung, the official journal of Germany’s Gesellschaft fiir Musikforschung; 
as editor of the new and monumental edition of the complete works of Johann Sebastian Bach, which 
is being published currently; and editor of the complete Musikdrucke published by Georg Rhau be- 
tween 1538 and 1545. He was also Friedrich Blume’s right-hand man for the organization and prep- 
aration of the new and exhaustive encyclopedia, Die Musik in Geschichte und Gegenwart, of which 
eight complete volumes have been published to date. 

Though a layman, Hans Albrecht possessed healthy and deep theological insights. He was thor- 
oughly at home in all areas of music and was a recognized authority on Lutheran church music. He 
wrote a book on the Lutheran composer Caspar Othmayr (publ. by Barenreiter, 1950, 164 pp.) and 
edited Vol. 26 of Das Erbe deutscher Musik, which is devoted to eighty-six compositions by Othmayr. 
It was published in 1956 by C. F. Peters Corporation. Dr. Albrecht was a quiet and humble man; he 
was both generous and hospitable, as was also his devoted and lovely wife, who died a very few years 
ago from the same illness which had afflicted her husband for years and which finally shortened also 
his life. Dr. Albrecht is survived by his daughter, Dr. Renate Albrecht, who teaches in Italy at the 
University of Bologna, and by his son Gerd, one of Germany’s promising young orchestral conduc- 
tors, who is connected with the famous Stuttgart Opera. 


Valparaiso University of Valparaiso, Indiana, publishes each month, from September through 
June, A Review of Literature, the Arts, and Public Affairs which bears the name The Cresset. This 
interesting publication is not in its swaddling clothes; currently Volume XXIV is being published. 
Dr. O. P. Kretzmann, president of Valparaiso University, is the editor of The Cresset; a highly capable 
editorial staff helps Dr. Kretzmann to perpetuate the high standards The Cresset has maintained dur- 
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ing the past twenty-four years. We recommend this publication to the readers of RESPONSE; while 
our paths cross, they do not conflict. Its columns on public affairs do not find a counterpart in 
RESPONSE. The Cresset, like RESPONSE, presents matters from a Christian point of view; this is 
important in our day not only in the fields of worship, music, literature, and the arts, but also in the 
study and analysis of public affairs. Richard H. Laube is circulation manager of The Cresset, which is 
printed by the Valparaiso University Press. 


At the request of the German government, Dr. Johannes Riedel, professor of musicology at the 
University of Minnesota and associate editor of RESPONSE, delivered a series of lectures on Music 
in America at various universities of Germany during November and December of the past year. 
Though his visit was necessarily relatively brief, Dr. Riedel contacted also Herrn Pfarrer Walter 
Blankenburg, director of the school of church music in Schliichtern, and other musicologists and 
authorities in the fields of hymnology, liturgics, and church music. 


A number of subscribers to RESPONSE will likely attend the International Musicological Congress 
in New York City, September 5—11. While most of the sessions will be held at Columbia University, 
one day will be spent at Yale and another at Princeton. On Monday, September 11, those interested 
will journey to Washington, D.C., for a stay which will last until Tuesday evening and which will 
include a visit in the Music Division of the Library of Congress as well as a concert or two and a 
tour of the city. Headquarters for the Congress is IMS, Department of Music, Columbia University, 
New York 27, N.Y. 

On Sunday, September 10th, a short International Hymnological Congress will follow the Musico- 
logical Congress and begin with a hymn-festival which will likely take place in spacious Riverside 
Church. The Congress itself will be held on Monday, September 11th, and a number of interesting 
essays will be read. American hymnody will be featured in the festival as well as in the sessions on 
Monday. The International Hymnological Congress is being sponsored jointly by The Hymn Society of 
America and the Department of Worship and the Arts of the National Council of the Churches in 
Christ in the U.S.A. Dr. Deane Edwards is president of the former, and Mr. Marvin P. Halverson is 
Executive Director of the latter. The Editor of RESPONSE is chairman of the Planning Committee 
for this congress. Further information may be obtained from The Hymn Society of America, 475 Riv- 
erside Drive, New York 27, N.Y. W.E. B. 


Reflections of the President 


It would have been difficult to believe, not many years ago, that today would bring such an ac- 
tive and widespread discourse between the voices of the church and those of secular culture. No 
longer vivid is the old image of a limited, partial “Christian culture” walled up within the vast geo- 
graphy of a secular culture, with unnumbered men running up and down the ramparts wondering 
toward which side to jump. 

Instead, we view a complex picture of theologians busily trying to understand the artist; of artists 
concerned for the encounter of the Gospel with the world of art; of the church frantically making 
contact with all the important movements of contemporary art, searching out the total picture of 
contemporary life this art has so profoundly expressed, in order to give greater scope to a statement 
of the responsibilities and meaning of the full Christian life and work. 
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Some are earnestly evaluating the products of a secular culture in terms of “Christian” criteria, 
discovering what might be invited to make its witness upon the life of the church. Others are en- 
gaged in establishing “Christian” criteria. The traditional church is enchanted with the spirit of 
freedom which motivated contemporary secular art, an art which is joyously discovering the richness, 
depth, and unity of the tradition of art in the Church. The involvement of secular art with modern 
crises has resulted in brilliant illumination of the contemporary relevance of the Christian message; 
and the concern of the church for a total understanding of the problems of modern existence has 
produced new statements of the faith so dynamic that each element finds itself powerfully addressed 
by the other. 

Perhaps never has the inseparable involvement of the problems of art with the concerns of worship 
been more clearly stated. Perhaps at no other time have religion and art plowed their common ground 
with such purpose. The fervor is exciting; but cold, hard observation reveals that the new rap- 
prochement has been surprisingly unproductive. The fruits of the desirable dialectic are gratifying but 
meager. True, it will take time before each cultural unit produces enough men who can deal author- 
itatively with the materials of the other, time before the vast abyss of the Disinterested will be en- 
lightened and made aware by the new concern. 

However, the times are urgent. When attempts to translate the concern into practical, organized, 
productive relationships are made, we discover the newly-wedded combatants united by a bond too 
much tempered by memory and cautious respect to be a fruitful union. Perhaps we ought not to 
hope for some medieval unity of church and art. 

There exists, however, an organization which is “within-without” both the church and culture, 
whose membership (by virtue of its long-time preoccupation with the problems in question, or of its 
personal Christian and/or artistic freedom) is brought already into productive relationship. How 
wise it would be then for the church to patronize that group and the uncertain artist to support it 
until such time as the new rapprochement is fully consummated. The reorientation, extension, and 
integration of its community of discourse is the task of the church body. Art must retain auton- 
omy to pursue its own logical development. Hence the value of this existing organization ought to 
be excitingly transparent to both worlds. That organization is the LUTHERAN SOCIETY FOR 
WORSHIP, MUSIC, AND THE ARTS. William R. Walters 


On the Financial Front 


As all of us know, financing the work of the Lutheran Society for Worship, Music and the Arts 
has been very difficult. It is almost a miracle that we are solvent at this time. But what hurts is that we 
haven’t been able to do some things that should be done, such as expanding RESPONSE from two 
issues a year to four. 

What we need, therefore, is a large number of members, in fact, every member, to march with the 
dedicated hard core to win new members. 

Your officers and finance committee received new courage to continue the battle from Dr. John 
Baur, well-known adviser on problems such as ours. He is so much interested in what we are doing 
that he is now serving us without compensation. You will hear from him periodically. May your re- 
sponse be warm and dynamic. 


Elmer E. Foelber, Chairman 
The Finance Committee 
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Editorials 


PUBLICATION standards in America have risen sharply, especially since world war II. This applies to 
certain areas more so than to others. The rise in standards has perhaps been most notable in the scien- 
tific fields and in various areas of Christian culture. Although much run-of-the-mill religious literature 
is still inferior and sentimental, the publication of such material helps to fill the coffers of both pub- 
lishers and authors. But such publications often bespeak the spirit of materialism at its worst, already 
because they degrade under the guise of piety. 

Publications released in America during the past two decades indicate that in certain areas we have 
matured to such an extent that we are no longer as dependent on foreign publications as we were in 
former years. We shall point to only two areas in which this applies. In the field of liturgics America 
may justly be proud of the publications of Muhlenberg Press and Seabury Press; others have begun 
to get in line with these. We need but think of Luther D. Reed and the influence which his writings 
exert in our day. Though it is of both England and America, we must, of course, think also of Oxford 
University Press. The Liturgical Press of Collegeville, Minnesota, Benziger Brothers, Notre Dame 
Press, B. Herder Book Co., and Newman Press publish literature for the Roman Catholic Church which 
is often so catholic (not Catholic!) that protestant scholars can ill afford to overlook it. However, 
much of this literature is written by Europeans like J. A. Jungmann, Dom Gueranger, Pius Parsch, 
Cyprian Vagaggini, Louis Bouyer, Dom Johner, and others. 

Musicological literature of genuine and lasting worth, much of which covers also liturgical church 
music and the Lutheran heritage in music, has been published in America by some of our foremost 
publishers. We refer, for example, to W. W. Norton & Co. of New York City; this firm has made 
available books of genuine classical worth written by scholars like Manfred Bukofzer, Gustave Reese, 
Paul Lang, Curt Sachs, Alfred Einstein, and Oliver Strunk. We call special attention to A History of 
Western Music by Donald Grout of Cornell University, published in 1960. In this same year Thomas 
Y. Crowell Co. published an excellent book written jointly by Beekman Cannon, Alvin Johnson, and 
William Waite. This volume, The Art of Music, as well as the one by Donald Grout, we are happy 
to review in the present issue of RESPONSE. Columbia University Press has published several im- 
portant books in musicology, including Eric Werner’s The Sacred Bridge (1959), which was reviewed 
in the last issue of RESPONSE. Indiana University Press made an important contribution when, in 
1958, it published Willi Apel’s Gregorian Chant, which too is reviewed in the present issue of 
RESPONSE. Though written originally by a noted German musicologist, Hans J. Moser’s epoch- 
making tome on Heinrich Schiitz may now be read in an accurate and enjoyable translation by Carl 
Pfatteicher, assisted by Walter A. Hansen, and published by Concordia Publishing House. 

America has matured musicologically. What is more, its books are not as provincial and nationalistic 
as are too many books published in Europe. Often our students get from American books an impres- 
sion of music history and its development which is truer and more objective than that derived from 
foreign publications. The language used by our authors and translators is frequently more alive and 
less ponderous than that found in foreign books. On the whole, our better authors have a healthy and 
broad sense of perspective. While at times we discover lack of depth when American authors attempt 
to cover certain topics, this defect is being remedied gradually and steadily. Authors know they will be 
panned severely if they lack both insight and depth. Some authors cannot discuss church music 
adequately and with understanding because they have had little or no religious training, or because 
they have little or no contact with the church, or they are perhaps “low church” and are therefore 
afflicted with anti-liturgical catholicophobia. The literature written by men like Reese, Lang, Grout, 
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Bukofzer, and the three authors of The Art of Music illustrates clearly that today we must be able to 
take for granted that musicologists understand not only music in general but also church music and 
its theological and liturgical foundations. ! 

In America we need more first-class hymnological literature. Many books on hymnody are being 
written, but these volumes, including Ernest E. Ryden’s interesting and refreshing The Story of Chris- 
tian Hymnody, are almost invariably prepared for popular consumption. The same applies to hand- 
books to hymnals, though the companion volumes and handbooks prepared by Armin Haeussler,* 
Lester Hostetler,? and the Joint Commission on the Revision of the Hymnal of the Protestant Episco- 
pal Church‘ are in most respects superior to those of earlier years, already because they are based 
on research and do no copy blindly from other handbooks to hymnals. The Hymn Society of America, 
together with the Department of Worship and the Arts of the National Council of the Churches in 
Christ in the U.S.A. will sponsor an international hymnological congress which will take place in New 
York City shortly after the International Musicological Congress has been held from September 5-12. 
We hope that this development will help the cause along and not only help to improve our hymnodic 
standards but also encourage young scholars to take a greater and deeper interest in Christian 
hymnology. 

One serious question still remains unanswered: where can our prospective hymnologists get their 
advanced training in hymnology? Almost all our hymnologists have acquired their hymnological 
knowledge through private study and not at America’s schools of higher learning. W. E. B; 


THIS EDITORIAL is aimed at presenting a problem and posing a challenge to readers of RESPONSE 
and members of the Lutheran Society for Worship, Music, and the Arts. Our purpose as a society 
is to improve the forms and standards of worship within the Lutheran church and to foster a 
culture compatible with Christian beliefs. Although most of our members are located on the North 
American continent, our scope of interest is world-wide — wherever there are Lutheran congregations. 
And, as a matter of fact, we have members scattered around the globe too—in Europe, South 
America, Australia, Japan, Formosa, Malaya, Madagascar. 

The problem is this: the conflict occasioned by the discrepancy between the emerging Christian 
churches in non-Western countries and the cultural trappings and thought patterns which usually have 
accompanied their establishment by Western missionaries. As these churches attain an increasing 
measure of self-identity and independence, they naturally seek — and should have —a fuller measure 
of self-expression in their worship and in their larger everyday life as Christians. We have not con- 
sciously tried to give these churches a Western aura, but often we have done this unconsciously because 
we have not paid enough attention to the cultural milieu in which the new churches grow. More often 
than not the existing milieu has been so far removed from the Western concept of a proper setting for 
Christianity that we have simply tried to ignore it, thereby, in effect, making of the new church a 
Christian island in a hostile sea. In a very real sense, of course, the Christian church is, and always 
will be, insular within its society — in the world but not of it — but it is incumbent upon the church 
to strive to redeem the society within which it finds itself, including the culture of that society. This 
is the raison d’étre of the LSWMA. Since the church is one and we are of the church, our concern in 
this area too must extend beyond our national boundaries. : 

Now, the challenge is this: to stimulate a creative approach to the task of integrating cultural values 

1. (Augustana Press: Rock Island, 1959). 

2. The Story of Our Hymns (Eden Publishing House: St. Louis, 1952). 


3. Handbook to the Mennonite Hymnary (Board of Publications: Newton, Kansas, 1949). 
4. The Hymnal 1940 Companion (Church Pension Fund: New York, 1949). 
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into our total evangelical work with the “younger churches” — to use the wording of the Prayer of 
the Church. To the extent that we can make this part and parcel of our teaching in these churches we 
will aid our Christian brothers in these lands to live their Christian lives within their society, not apart 
from it. 

This is a task primarily for lay people, not for the clergy, who already have enough to keep them 
busy. This is an area in which we can realize some of the goals of the priesthood of believers. Let us 
think, discuss, write about what is involved. Let us hear from some of our members in the overseas 
churches. Let us train people in the artistic, anthropological, and ethnological disciplines necessary to 
become intelligent teachers in any given environment. Today ethno-musicology is a full-blown science, 
Over seventy-five years old, but we have not begun to recognize its value for our mission work, even 
though music plays a major role in all of our work overseas. Why not make use of artists with their 
visual techniques in our mission work? There might be occasions when an artist would be more effec- 
tive than a preacher. 

Why not put more emphasis on the church’s liturgy in our teaching and thus deepen our under- 
standing and kinship with the younger churches? If we can light the quiet, steady flame of tradition — 
the tradition which belongs to all of us, which is integral to the concept of the church as the timeless 
Body of Christ, and if we can at the same time bring about the sort of spirit in which can be kindled 
the creative spark of the Holy Spirit in each given native setting, so that the people themselves will 
think and create as members of Christ’s Body, then our efforts will indeed have been worthwhile. 

Gerhard M. Cartford 


Edited by Walter Blankenburg and Alfred Diirr. 


Music Reviews 


The New Bach Edition. Published under the auspices 
of the Johann Seb. Bach Institute of Gottingen and 
the Bach Archiv of Leipzig. Hans Albrecht, editor- 
in-chief. Barenreiter Verlag: Kassel and Basel. 


Four additional volumes of the entirely new and 
epochal Complete Edition of the Works of J. S. 
Bach, plus the publication of three of the four 
volumes of Kritische Berichte, have been received 
from the Barenreiter Verlag since last fall: 

Series I, vol. 12: Cantatas for Cantate (2) and 
Rogate (2) Sundays, for the Festival of the Ascen- 
sion (3), and for Exaudi Sunday (2), both based 
on the text Sie werden euch in den Bann tun. 
BA 5011. Edited by Alfred Diirr. X, 203 pp., 
1960. Critical Report. By Alfred Diirr. 320 pp., 
1960. 

Series I. vol. 13: (Five) Cantatas for Pentecost Sun- 
day. BA 5015. Edited by Dietrich Kilian. XI, 185 
pp., 1959. Critical Report. By Dietrich Kilian. 
124 pp., 1960. 

Series I, vol. 38: Festmusiken zu Leipziger Univer- 
sitatsfeiern (Festival Music for Celebrations at the 
University of Leipzig). BA 5016. Edited by Wer- 
ner Neumann. XI, 295 pp., 1960. Critical Report. 
By Werner Neumann, 174 pp., 1960. 

Series II, vol. 6: The Christmas Oratorio. BA 5014. 


XII, 313 pp., 1960. Critical Report not as yet 
available. 

Although each of these seven volumes deserves a 
thoroughgoing review, time and space do not per- 
mit this. We must depend upon musicological 
journals to furnish such reviews. While not ac- 
quainted with Mr. Kilian, the present reviewer 
knows each of the other editors not only by reputa- 
tion and from their publications, but also pers- 
onally. Each is a highly reputable and scrupulous 
musicologist who will leave no stone unturned in 
order to produce a top-ranking product. Each may 
be trusted fully. The same applies, of course, to 
Prof. Dr. Hans Albrecht, the editor-in-chief, the 
report of whose death on January 20th shocked us. 
We may assume that another first-rate musicologist 
will take over and perpetuate the high standards set 
by Hans Albrecht. 

We repeat: this new edition of the complete 
works should be in the library of every school of 
higher learning that it might be available in all 
cultural centers of America. Though not many can 
read technical German, yet the Kritische Berichte 
should also be found in these libraries to complete 
the set and to accommodate those who can read 
and study them. Walter E. Buszin 
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The Play of Daniel: A Thirteenth-Century Musical 
Drama. Edited by Noah Greenberg. New York: 
Oxford University Press, 1959. 118 pp. 


In January, 1958, the New York Pro Musica 
presented The Play of Daniel at the Cloisters of the 
Metropolitan Museum of Art. It was supposedly 


the first public performance since medieval times. 


of this play, which is an art form almost unknown 
to the modern world — the liturgical drama. As the 
trope of the Middle Ages developed into dialogue 
form, we have the beginnings of drama. This in- 
cipient drama was given freedom when detached 
from the Mass and transferred to the other offices 
such as Matins. The Book of Daniel is read in the 
office during the month of November with special 
emphasis on its prophetic message. So it is not sur- 
prising to see full-scale plays develop from its 
prophecies of the Messiah. The Play of Daniel was 
presented in the church and presumably was part 
of the church worship since it ends with the Te 
Deum. 

The drama provided an excellent medium of in- 
struction for the clergy. The worshiper who did 
not understand the Latin in the liturgy had the 
stories of the scriptures brought into life for him in 
the drama. The barrier of the language was broken 
by the visual and emotional impact of the acting 
and music, coupled with the spectacular, for in The 
Play of Daniel no less than twelve processions occur 
within one hour. 

The present edition is a practical performing 
edition. Although the text is in Latin, this handicap 
to the audience is overcome in part by an intro- 
ductory narration to each scene written by W. H. 
Auden. Rubrics for staging and acting are devel- 
oped from the internal evidence of the text and a 
general knowledge of medieval performance prac- 
tices. 

The music is a combination of Gregorian Chant 
and French secular music of the troubadours and 
trouveres, Instrumentation includes trumpet, oboe, 
recorder, and a host of percussion. The music of 


The Play of Daniel has been recorded by the New 


York Pro Musica and is available on Decca DL 
9402 (Stereo DL 79402). The edition also includes 
sketches and notes on costumes and staging, plus 
an excellent translation of the entire Latin text. 
There is no doubt that the music drama can be 
given with effect by an enterprising parish, high 
school, or college. The music and acting are not 
that demanding, and the high tenor parts can be 
transposed to a more reasonable range. The Play 
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of Daniel is a sacred opera, not a pageant with 
choruses and solos interspersed. The text is sung 
throughout. 

What will be the effect of this music drama on 
the audience? What was pedagogically helpful and 
necessary for the thirteenth century may be con- 
sidered naive by a present-day audience, due to the 
nature of the music and of the action. The liturgical 
drama evolved into sacred and secular opera of the 
early Baroque. But sacred opera was quickly re- 
placed by oratorio and secular opera. Sacred musi- 
cal drama or opera is practically nonexistent today. 
The Dialogues of the Carmelites by Poulenc and 
even the legend-based Amahl and the Night Visi- 
tors by Menotti would indicate that the form 
contains unlimited powers and can make an extra- 
ordinary effect on an audience. Let the present day 
dramatist and musician unite, making full use of 
the advancements in music and drama, and produce 
contemporary sacred musical dramas which stir- 
ringly present the Christian message with the same 
clarity and force the liturgical drama imparted in 
its day. 

Paul Foelber 


Book Reviews 


Beekman C. Cannon, Alvin H. Johnson, William G. 
Waite. The Art of Music: A Short History of Musical 
Styles and Ideas. Thomas Y. Crowell Co.: New 
York, 1960. 484 pp. $8.50. 

The jacket of The Art of Music refers to this 
opus as “a thorough study of the whys of music 
that compares music to all of man’s significant 
experiences, from philosophy to history to litera- 
ture.” Even a cursory reading convinces the reader 
that the authors, all of whom are members of the 
faculty of Yale University, have succeeded remark- 
ably well in accomplishing what is said on the 
jacket. They have written a book which is not only 
a history of western music but also a notable history 
of Christian culture. They are acquainted with the 
traditions of the liturgical worship practices of the 
church, and their understanding of the content and 
nature of Christian worship, its music, and its arts. 
surpasses that of most ordained clergymen. Their 
attitude remains respectful throughout. 

Due in large part to the excessive claims made 
by Baini, Thibaut, and others who instigated the 
Palestrina revival of the nineteenth century, Jos- 


quin des Prez, though recognized as “the first 
modern composer,” has often been faulted too 
severely for his treatment of texts; he has therefore 
been subordinated by many to a secondary position. 
It is therefore refreshing to read what the authors 
of The Art of Music say regarding the compositions 
of this great master, whom Martin Luther esteemed 
so highly. We read on p. 163: “In the music of 
Josquin the aspirations of the Renaissance reached 
their fulfillment. By a masterly synthesis of all the 
trends of the fifteenth century, he created a musical 
style which became the basis of all subsequent de- 
velopments in the music of the sixteenth century. 
His compositions may be said to represent the 
classical moment in the music of the Renaissance, 
the moment when style and idea have been brought 
into perfect equilibrium.” 

While discussing mannerism in the Renaissance 
(pp. 174ff.), the authors remain moderate and ob- 
jective and do not belittle or ridicule as does, for 
example, Egon Friedell, whose Cultural History of 
the Modern Age (trans. by F. Atkinson; New York, 
1953) we can afford to ignore. 

The influence of Aristotle upon the theorist 
Gioseffe Zarlino is discussed with insight and clar- 
ity on pp. 179-181, and the conclusions drawn and 
presented regarding the era of the Reformation are 
very much to the point for this century in which all 
the reformers stressed the importance of the Word. 
We quote briefly: “The musical theories introduced 
in the sixteenth century are a notable departure 
from those of the past. Music, in accepting its 
literary yoke, had abdicated its lofty position within 
the quadrivium. It is now the servant of poetry, and 
the laws which govern it are no longer drawn from 
its own nature but are derived from another tradi- 
tion. . . . polyphony and homophony are now 
juxtaposed in a logic derived not from music but 
from the text.” (p. 182.) 

While the discussion of the music of Palestrina 
is adequate, it is interesting to note that the authors 
of The Art of Music devote more space (pp. 201-— 
206) to Lassus than to the princeps musicae. The 
interrelationship which exists between music, liter- 
ature and the arts during the Baroque Era is dis- 
cussed very wellin chapter VIII. The authors 
appreciate the work and influence of Martin Luther. 
However, we were disappointed that very little was 
said regarding Luther’s philosophy of music. The 
discussion would be in keeping with the objectives 
of the book: it would call attention to Luther’s de- 


pendency on the ancient Greek philosophers, es- 
pecially Plato and Aristotle, and it would explain 
why, according to Charles Burney, Germany ulti- 
mately became the most musical nation the world 
has known. For almost the same reasons the au- 
thors might well have called attention to the work 
of Philipp Melanchthon, who, as praeceptor Ger- 
maniae, carried out into practice many of Martin 
Luther’s educational ideals while preparing the cur- 
ricula for schools of Germany. We regret that the 
authors consistently refer to the Roman Catholic 
church as the Catholic church. Lutherans and An- 
glicans are in many respects more catholic than 
protestant; both insist that they belong to the cath- 
olic church. 

Many well-informed musicians will derive benefit 
from reading (pp. 421-454) the discussion of the 
music and ideologies of the giants of twentieth cen- 
tury musical composition. The authors have singled 
out Bela Bartok, Arnold Schoenberg, Alban Berg, 
Anton Webern, Paul Hindemith, and Igor Stravin- 
sky as the giants of our time; one American com- 
poser, Charles Ives, is mentioned in passing (p. 420) 
in this discussion. 

We close our review of this substantial and hand- 
some volume by quoting statements made regarding 
the musical philosophy of Arnold Schoenberg; the 
authors of The Art of Music insist that Schoenberg, 
in his essay The Relationship to the Text, argues 
“like a Romantic—like Kant!—that the work of art 
is produced by nature working through genius. But 
there is an essential difference: the Romantic held 
that the works of genius should contribute to the 
moral and spiritual welfare of mankind; Schoenberg 
maintained that the work of art has no aim other 
than the realization of Self by artistic necessity.” 
(p. 424.) If we accept Schoenberg’s conclusion, then 
is all art nothing more than egocentric self-expres- 
sion, then do the Jesu Iuvas and the SDG’s of 
Johann Sebastian Bach degenerate into words of 
deception, then has the Christian artist no right to 
say that he creates art to serve God. Indeed, Mr. 
Schoenberg’s dictum reflects that his own approach 
as a composer of musical art is most certainly most 
unfortunate. We prefer a wholesome Christian ap- 
proach and believe this approach may even enable 
us to be more productive and more profound. Of 
ourselves we have not much to say and offer. We 
find comfort in the fact that Messrs. Cannon, 
Johnson, and White do not agree with Arnold 
Schoenberg. Walter E. Buszin 
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The New English Bible, New Testament. Oxford Univer- 
sity Press, Cambridge University Press, 1961. xiv, 
447 pp. $4.95. 


A genuine appraisal of a new English version of 
the New Testament is, for this reviewer at least, the 
work of years. First impressions, gained in a matter 
of weeks or even of months, can be misleading. If a 
version happens to give a weak or inadequate render- 
ing of passages that have been of pivotal importance 
for one’s own faith and theology or if it fails to 
reproduce adequately nuances of the Greek that can 
be readily reproduced in English, one’s view of the 
merits of the version as a whole may be unduly criti- 
cal and negative. Conversely, if the reviewer finds 
that a version renders forcefully and brilliantly those 
passages that have spoken most directly to his heart 
and will, he may be unduly indulgent toward real 
defects in the version. This review of a version that 
is the result of the cooperative effort of most of 
British protestantism, a massive concentration of 
British scholarship and literary skill, is therefore to 
be considered a first, and therefore a highly tentative, 
appraisai. 

From a literary point of view, the efforts must be 
termed a great success; the common jibes against 
committee-productions must fall silent before this 
work. The living juices of the Greek have been suc- 
cessfully transfused into the English of this version. 
The translators have achieved their purpose of avoid- 
ing “archaism, jargon, and all that is either stilted or 
slipshod” (p. x) and have produced an English that 
is generally so fresh and racy that an occasional lapse 
from apostolic intensity into British urbanity may be 
pardoned (e.g., Acts 20:35, “Happiness lies more in 
giving than in receiving”). The sampling on the op- 
posite page will give some idea of this literary qual- 
ity. 

Such a translation is of necessity rather free, inter- 
pretive, verging on paraphrase. And this raises 
theological questions which cannot be discussed 
within the scope of this review. An example or two 
may suffice to illustrate. The theological thrust of II 
Peter 1:21 is reproduced with great vigor and clarity 
in a rendering that is freer than that of the Revised 
Standard Version, for instance: “For it was not 
through any human whim that men prophesied of 
old; men they were, but, impelled by the Holy Spirit, 
they spoke the words of God.” But something theo- 
logically essential is lost, or at least obscured, when 
it is said of the mourners in the Beatitude that “they 
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shall find consolation” (Matt. 5:4). The numinous 
character of the passive voice is not reproduced — 
the hint that God in Christ will be their Comforter is 
not conveyed. This is all the more remarkable in view 
of the fact that in the Beatitude on the peacemakers 
the translators have over-translated in order to pre- 
serve this quality of the original: “God shall call 
them his sons” (Matt. 5:9). Again, one must con- 
cede that the rendering of “hunger and thirst after 
righteousness” as “those who hunger and thirst to 
see right prevail” (Matt. 5:6) is one exegetical pos- 
sibility. But that one exegetical possibility has been 
stated so explicitly in the rendering that one cannot 
possibly overhear in the phrase the Messianic claim 
implicit in it (“The LORD our Righteousness”). 
The alternate proposed in the footnote (““To do what 
is right”) does not help matters. Such difficulties are 
to a large degree inherent in the principles of trans- 
lation adopted by the committees, but not alto- 
gether, and one may hope that future revisions will 
bring an improvement in this respect. The positive 
possibilities of the method can be seen in a passage 
like Rom. 6:23: “For sin pays a wage, and the wage 
is death, but God gives freely, and his gift is eternal 
life, in union with Christ Jesus our Lord.” 

One is almost forced to make a comparison with 
the Revised Standard Version. To put it rather crude- 
ly: the Revised Standard Version is a better book 
for study purposes (“study” is, of course, not merely 
intellectual); the New English Bible has its peculiar 
value in that it conveys, as perhaps no other modern 
translation does, the impact of the New Testament, 
the driving urgency and energy of its movement and 
life. We are fortunate in having two major English 
versions that complement one another so success- 
fully. 

The question of liturgical usage will certainly not 
be decided by reviewers and scholars, perhaps not 
even by men learned in the liturgy; it will be decided 
by congregations and their pastors. And the decision 
may be more instructive than rational. A guess: since 
the Revised Standard Version has achieved clarity 
and contemporaneity without losting contact with the 
King James tradition that has so long shaped English- 
speaking Christendom, its continuity with that tra- 
dition may well establish it in the worship of life of 
American Christendom. But it is certain that NEB 
will become as much a household word within the 
household of faith as AV and RSV. 

Martin H. Franzmann 


MATT. 3:9 


MATT. 11:19 


MATT. 24:6 


LUKE 3:14 


ROM. 8:22 


I cor. 13:6—7 


CORO 2 12 


JAMES 2:22 


JAMES 5:1 


REV. 5:5 


REV. 18:21 


And do not presume to say to yourselves, “We have Abraham for our father.” I 
tell you that God can make children for Abraham out of these stones here. 


And yet God’s wisdom is proved right by its results. 


The time is coming when you will hear the noise of battles near at hand and the 
news of battles far away. 


Soldiers on service also asked him, “And what of us?” To them he said, “No 
bullying; no blackmail; make do with your pay!” 


Up to the present, we know, the whole created universe groans in all its parts as 
if in the pangs of childbirth. 


Love keeps no score of wrongs; does not gloat over other men’s sins, but delights 
in the truth. There is nothing love cannot face; there is no limit to its faith, its hope, 
and its endurance. 


Now we see only puzzling reflections in a mirror, but then we shall see face to face. 
My knowledge now is partial; then it will be whole, like God’s knowledge of me. 


Surely you can see that faith was at work in his actions, and that by these actions 
the integrity of his faith was fully proved. 


Next a word with you who have great possessions. . . . 3. You have piled up 
wealth in an age that is near its close. . . . 5. You have lived on earth in wanton 
luxury fattening yourselves like cattle —and the day for slaughter has come. 


But one of the elders said to me: “Do not weep; for the Lion from the tribe of 
Judah, the Root of David, has won the right to open the scroll and break its seven 
seals.” 


Then a mighty angel took up a stone like a great millstone and hurled it into the 
sea and said, “Thus shall Babylon, the great city, be sent hurtling down, never to 
be seen again!” 
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Donald Jay Grout. A History of Western Music. W. W. 
Norton & Co., Inc.: New York, 1960. XIV, 742 pp. 
$8.95. 


In writing this volume the noted musicologist of 
Cornell University and the president of the Ameri- 
can Musicologist Society has succeeded in doing 
what is accomplished but rarely: he has written a 
history of music which may be read with enjoyment 
and relative ease by an intelligent layman and yet 
be used as a textbook on the college level. The 
present reviewer usually prepares syllabi for his 
classes; because textbooks too often stress peda- 
gogical concern at the expense of creating sustained 
curiosity and interest, he is disinclined to use text- 
books. It is better, he believes, to have the student 
invest in a book which is of lasting value and 
which he will want to have in his library in his 
post-school years. 

Dr. Grout’s History of Western Music is a first- 
class textbook; but it is at the same time also a 
solid and stimulating literary work. Unlike most 
textbooks, it is neither ephemeral nor dated in its 
approach. Every page reveals that it was written 
by an astute and well-balanced musicological ex- 
pert. Dr. Grout knows how to write not only 
objectively and dispassionately, but also clearly — 
so clearly, in fact, that we are able to say above 
that the average intelligent layman is able to read 
the book understandingly and without additional 
guidance. The only outside help he will need will 
be acquired by also listening to the music referred 
to and illustrated in the book. 

Mr. Grout explains musical terminology clearly 
not only in his glossary (pp. 661-665) but also in 
the text of his book. Likewise do the pictorial 
views he has included contribute to the lucidity and 
interest of his volume. The author remains clear, 
too, when he discusses rather difficult topics. We 
refer, for example, to chapter VI, in which he 
discusses the interrelationships which exist between 
music, the other arts, literature, and the art of 
printing. When he discourses upon the arts, his 
observations are to the point, and one is not per- 
mitted to lose sight of the cord which relates them 
to music. On p. 177 he sets forth an important 
conclusion very simply in the following words: 

Composers felt it was no more irreverent to use a 

familiar tune in a Mass than to depict a familiar 
object in a religious painting; the important thing 
was not the tune or the object, but what the com- 
poser or painter did with it. 

It is not easy to discuss ars nova without confus- 
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ing the reader; Dr. Grout’s discussion of ars nova 
remains clear throughout. Unlike other authors, he 
avoids using the term ars antiqua; we concur that it 
is just as well to ignore it. On p. 181 he indicates 
that he regards Josquin as the originator of musica 
reservata; while others accord this distinction to 
Lassus, we agree that the seed was sown already 
two generations before Lassus. On p. 183 the 
author does not hesitate to say: “Josquin and 
Beethoven resemble each other in many ways.” 
Not only in chapter II but throughout his book 
Mr. Grout’s discussions of liturgical worship and 
its music reflect the necessary widespread knowl- 
edge and profound insights needed for such dis- 
cussion. This is very important in our time, since 
we are living in days in which the liturgical renais- 
sance, which is more than a century old, has 
matured. 

Professor Grout’s discussion of the music of the 
Reformation in and outside of Germany (pp. 
229-237) is gratifying, and what he says of the 
Counter-Reformation, the Council of Trent, Pales- 
trina, Lassus, and William Byrd (pp. 237-250) is 
in agreement with what is being said by other 
reputable scholars of our generation. However, we 
find it impossible to agree with the author when he 
says on p. 230 that in the Reformation era “the 
chorales were sung with notes of fairly uniform 
length.” 

On p. 34 Mr. Grout speaks of the “services of 
the Roman Catholic Church,” on p. 35 of “mod- 
ern Catholic liturgy,” on p. 46 of the “rites of the 
Roman Church,” and on p. 229 of the “traditional 
Catholic liturgy,” “much Catholic music,” “Catho- 
lic liturgy,” and “Rome.” It is better, we believe, 
to prefix *"Roman” to “Catholic” when referring 
to the Roman Catholic Church, as is done by Mr. 
Grout occasionally, than to use the word catholic 
denominationally, to spell it with a capital C and 
omit the word “Roman.” The word catholic should 
have no denominational connotations. While Mr. 
Grout uses a capital C when he uses the word 
church, we regret that this is not done as commonly 
today as it was in former years. On p. 51, and also 
later, he speaks of “Church modes”; in view of 
the fact that also secular music was modal, we 
believe it is better to speak of them simply as 
“mediaeval modes.” It may even be desirable to use 
no adjective and to speak simply of modes, since 
they were used also in the Renaissance era, by the 
Russians in the nineteenth century, and are again 


today being used universally in many types of 
music. 

Fifty pages (pp. 610-660) are devoted to a 
rational and sympathetic chapter on music of the 
twentieth century. Here, too, the author’s knack 
for presenting his subject matter intelligibly and 
clearly comes to the fore. Ample and well-deserved 
space is devoted to Schoenberg, Alban Berg, von 
Webern, Stravinsky, and Hindemith. The average 
student of music will experience no serious diffi- 
culties while wading through what Dr. Grout says 
about the style, the aesthetic, and the philosophy of 
these men. Even atonality (actually a misnomer!) 
and dodecaphony are explained with crystal clarity. 
However, we missed mention of composers like 
Dallapiccola, Moderna, Boulez, Krenek, Henze, 
Pepping, Distler, J. N. David, Taneiev, Khatcha- 
turian, and others. The music of Americans like 
Copland, Harris, Piston, Hanson, Sessions, and a 
few others is either referred to or discussed, but 
why not Elliott Carter, John Alden Carpenter, Leo 
Sowerby, and others who live west of the Alle- 
gheny Mountains? In view of the fact that organ 
compositions and sacred choral works of large 
proportions are being written today as well as 
significant shorter works, why is present day church 
music ignored and only that of the past shown due 
recognition? 

Despite such omissions, we nevertheless com- 
mend Donald Jay Grout for having added a sig- 
nificant and much needed volume to American 
literature on music, and we are grateful to W. W. 
Norton and Co. for having made its attractiveness 
and typography commensurate with the high 
quality of this noteworthy book. 

Walter E. Buszin 


Hilda Graef. Modern Gloom and Christian Hope. Chi- 
cago: Henry Regnery Co., 1959. 143 pp. $3.50. 

R. W. B. Lewis. The Picaresque Saint: Representative 
Figures in Contemporary Fiction. Philadelphia: J. B. 
Lippincott Co., 1959. 317 pp. $6.00. 

William R. Mueller. The Prophetic Voice in Modern 
Fiction. New York: Association Press, 1959. ix, 183 


pp. $3.50. 

These three books are studies of modern literature. 
The latter two concentrate on fiction; Miss Graef’s 
work includes also some poets and philosophers. The 
three volumes are alike in that they relate the liter- 
ature of a selected group of authors to modern 
thought and belief. They differ, however, both in 
intention and in result. 

Miss Graef’s study does not focus on literature 
itself but on one aspect of modern thought. Yet her 


conclusions are arrived at largely through her re- 
action to contemporary literature, in which she finds 
more “gloom” than “hope.” The result is an attack 
on existentialism, with its “core of perverted Chris- 
tianity.” 

It all began, Miss Graef says, with a broken en- 
gagement. With Kierkegaard pessimism was born, 
for the “most serious distortion was brought about 
by Kierkegaard’s depreciation of reason.” This was 
followed by a depreciation of love. The ensuing pes- 
simism Miss Graef traces through the “prophets of 
gloom” — Kierkegaard, Heidigger, Sartre, Camus, 
and Anouilh—to the “unhappy” works of Simon 
de Beauvoir and Francoise Sagan and the self- 
pitying, conceited writings of such angry young men 
as John Osborne and Colin Wilson. 

In such writers as Gabriel Marcel, Francois Mau- 
riac, and Graham Greene she sees “a certain un- 
resolved tension between their life in a largely 
unbelieving world and their Christian faith.” Two 
poets, however, she finds who reveal Christian hope: 
Paul Claudel and T. S. Eliot. 

While it is legitimate to examine an author’s view 
of life and even to prefer one view to another, it is 
not convincing when an author’s entire literary 
achievement is assessed simply on this basis. In ef- 
fect, this is what Miss Graef does. Her volume, 
therefore, would appeal to those who wish to dis- 
tinguish writers of gloom from those of hope, but it 
says little to those interested in a clear understand- 
ing of the unique contribution these writers make 
toward on evaluation of modern man’s predicament. 

Furthermore, though Miss Graef purports to 
write “a criticism of contemporary pessimism from 
the Christian point of view,” she writes largely for 
a Roman Catholic audience. Her sole criterion seems 
to be how close the works of these modern writers 
come to a Roman Catholic interpretation of life. 
Thus the Roman Catholic novelist Mauriac is at- 
tacked as a Jansenist and Greene is belittled because 
Miss Graef finds him to be more Lutheran than 
Roman Catholic. T. S. Eliot, on the other hand, she 
can appreciate because he comes from the most 
“Catholic” form of the Church of England. 

Modern Gloom and Christian Hope contains more 
doom than vision. It neither enlightens nor awakens 
one to the richness of the contemporary literary 
scene. 

In some ways Mr. Mueller does much the same 
thing Miss Graef does. Yet his work is more satis- 
fying. Through an examination of six novels — by 
Joyce, Camus, Kafka, Faulkner, Greene, and Silone, 
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whom he sees as latter-day prophets — Mr. Mueller 
illustrates six themes: vocation, the Fall, judgment, 
suffering, love, and the remnant. Prophetic Voice is 
a study of the thematic relationship between these 
novels and the Bible. In each chapter Mr. Mueller 
begins with a thematic discussion of the novel, moves 
on to a study of the biblical proclamation of the 
same theme, and concludes with a consideration of 
the relationship between the novel and the Bible in 
regard to their interpretations of the theme. 

While we may not agree with Mueller’s specific 
interpretations of each writer—nor with his ex- 
planations of the biblical themes, for that matter — 
Mr. Mueller does raise pertinent questions and does 
point out relationships which should enhance a 
further reading of the novels. For the person who 
finds himself not at all at home in modern literature 
Prophetic Voice should be a valuable aid in ap- 
proaching modern fiction seriously. It is a good brief 
introduction to the concerns of the modern novelist. 

The most satisfying of these three volumes is The 
Picaresque Saint. This is so not only because Mr. 
Lewis is the best writer and the best informed lit- 
erary critic of the trio, but also because his approach 
is more valid, less likely to seem forced. Starting not 
with a definite category in which to place each 
writer, he investigates the contemporary scene by 
selecting a few major writers and inductively inter- 
preting their messages. His purpose is to describe a 
particular generation of novelists in Europe and 
America “by exploring the nature of the imaginative 
world [they have] succeeded in creating.” 

The chief experience of this group — Moravia, 
Silone, Camus, Faulkner, and Greene — he sees as 
separate from the aesthetic experience of Joyce, 
Proust, and Mann; it is, he says, the discovery of 
what it means to be a human being and to be alive. 
All five writers have in common an awareness of 
death, a sense of loss, the development of a need 
for companionship. 

The representative figure of the contemporary 
novel is, according to Lewis, that of the saint. His 
saint is not pure, however: he is an outsider, a 
criminal, a sinner, who submits himself to the ex- 
perience of humanity. The contemporary novel he 
finds to be episodic, a tale of the successive en- 
counters of a paradoxical hero whose relation to the 
world he travels through is ambiguous. Yet Lewis 
sees a progression from the Eros of Moravia to the 
religious affirmation of Greene. 

Mr. Lewis’ book is an excellent critical study 
furnishing genuine literary insights. 
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These three books are only a few of the many 
contemporary studies which explore the relationship 
of literature to belief. They can help us to see more 
clearly the religious significance of much of modern 
literature. They can also give us a better understand- 


ing of literature and of life. 
Gerald Thorson 


Willi Apel. Gregorian Chant. Bloomington, Indiana: 
Indiana University Press, 1958. xiv, 529 pp., music, 
8vo. 


Willi Apel is familiar to students of music as one 
of the most distinguished and productive writers of 
books on certain aspects of the history of music. 
They include The Notation of Polyphonic Music, 
800-1600 (1942), the Harvard Dictionary of Music 
(1944) and its abbreviated version (1960), and the 
Historical Anthology of Music with A. T. Davison 
(2 vols., 1947 and 1950). A few years ago he ex- 
pressed his interest in the history of liturgical music 
by writing his work on Gregorian Chant. In it, to 
quote from his preface, he “tried to put out on the 
reader’s table what the Apostle (1 Corinthians 5:8) 
calls the ‘unleavened bread of sincerity and truth,’ 
cleansed from, or at least clearly separated from ‘the 
sour dough’ of conjecture and imagination.” On the 
whole, his undertaking is quite successful, although 
a more imaginative and less cautious discussion on 
hypothetical topics such as the renewed interest in 
the rhythmic interpretation of the chant would have 
been very welcome. 

Be this as it may, Apel’s work is the first major 
standard book in English on this important topic. It 
renders a great service to all those who, although 
acquainted with the English translation of the sec- 
ond edition of Peter Wagner’s Origin and Develop- 
ment of the Forms of the Liturgical Chant, London, 
1907, cannot read the German text of Bruno Stab- 
lein’s numerous and more recent magazine essays 
and articles in the modern German encyclopedia of 
music, Musik in Geschichte und Gegenwart, ed. by 
Friedrich Blume, Barenreiter, Kassel, 1949. For the 
person who sets out to pursue the history of the 
roots of the chant and their growth in church music, 
Apel’s book represents an indispensable companion 
to Eric Werner’s The Sacred Bridge which was re- 
viewed in the last issue of Response (II, 2, pp. 34—-. 
35). 

The organization of Apel’s work devoted to the 
traditional music of the Roman Church is a straight- 
forward treatment of three major topics. First of all, 
he considers the definition, structure and history of 


the liturgy. Apel does not actually take sides in the 
conflict of the various theories about the pre-form- 
ative stages of growth of the chant. Rather, he plays 
it safe by stating that the standard repertory of the 
chant found its final shape during the Carolingian 
Empire in France from c.750-850. 

The second part is good shoptalk about the texts, 
notation and tonality of the chant in addition to a 
discussion of methods and forms of psalmody. The 
notation chapter includes eight plates of liturgical 
music from the tenth and eleventh centuries written 
in neume notation. The final chapter provides many 
valuable examples in the discussion of direct, re- 
sponsorial and antiphonal psalmody and the prob- 
lems of their performance. 

The third part constitutes over half the entire 
book. The complete corpus of the liturgical recitative 
(the tones for the prayers, psalms, canticles and 
responsories) and the great bulk of various free com- 
position types (the chants of the Ordinary and of the 
Proper of the Mass in addition to the chants of 
the Office Hours) are analyzed in regard to syllabic, 
neumatic and melismatic style. This third section, in 
particular, will be a permanent asset to those who 
wish to familiarize themselves with the various types 
of seemingly unrelated materials of the chant. A 
chapter by Roy Jesson on Ambrosian Chant and a 
chapter on the Old Roman Chant complete this 
publication. 

Johannes Riedel 


Handbuch der deutschen evangelischen Kirchenmusik. 
Edited by Konrad Ameln, Christhard Mahrenholz 
and Wilhelm Thomas, with the collaboration of Ger- 
hard Thomas. 3 Vols. Vandenhoeck & Rupprecht. 
G6ttingen. 


When Albert Schweitzer wrote his highly esteemed 
biography of Jean Sébastien Bach, le musicien poéte, 
in 1905, only a limited number of basic reference 
collections of congregational and liturgical music of 
the Lutheran Church were available to him. Although 
some of these are still helpful today, others have 
become obsolete and their contents should be used 
with caution. To the former belong the six volumes 
of Johannes Zahn’s Die Melodien der deutschen 
evangelischen Kirchenlieder aus den Quellen ge- 
schépft und mitgeteilt (The melodies of the German 
Evangelical hymns, taken from the sources and 
transcribed), Giitersloh, 1888-1893. Its thoroughly 
scholarly and well-documented presentation of 8,806 
chorale melodies (not counting their variants) from 
1,408 mostly printed hymn, instruction and choir 
books from 1507-1891 makes it one of the most 


compellingly authoritative works in the field of Prot- 
estant hymnology. To the latter belong Ludwig 
Schoberlein’s three volume Schatz des liturgischen 
Chor- und Gemeindegesanges nebst den Altarweisen 
in der deutschen evangelischen Kirche (Treasure of 
liturgical, choral and congregational singing in ad- 
dition to the altar tunes in the German Evangelical 
Church), G6ttingen, 1865-1872, which although 
out-dated today, was at its time the epoch-making 
work of Lutheran liturgical and congregational 
music. Its weakness is that it does not contain a 
reliable presentation of the Lutheran Altargesang 
proper nor useful and up-to-date performing editions 
of polyphonic settings of Lutheran congregational 
hymns, All this and more, however, is present in the 
Schdberlein substitute, the more recent and modern 
standard work of Lutheran congregational and litur- 
gical music, the Handbuch der deutschen evangeli- 
schen Kirchenmusik (Handbook of German Evan- 
gelical Church Music) which was prepared and ed- 
ited by world-renowned authorities in the field such 
as Konrad Ameln, Christhard Mahrenholz and 
Wilhelm Thomas. 

Of its three volumes the first considers the Altar- 
gesang, i.e., the chants of the liturgist at the altar, 
the readings of the prayers and lessons, all materials 
which originated in the Roman Chant and those 
congregational hymns which were introduced in the 
church agendas of the Reformation era to replace 
the Roman material. The first part of this volume 
deals with the monophonic pieces while the second 
part consists of selective polyphonic numbers both 
by well-known and lesser-known composers of the 
sixteenth and seventeenth centuries. Parts 3 and 4 
represent a successful attempt to make available for 
the first time practical transcription of the dramatic 
histories of Christ’s advent, passion and resurrection 
as set to music by Besler, Gesius, Meiland, Michael, 
Rosthius, Scandellus, Schiitz and Johann Walter. 
The third part contains the chanted sections, and the 
fourth part the choral sections. 

The second volume, Das gesungene Bibelwort, 
presents music set to texts from the Bible. Its first 
part reminds us that the days of “a cappella” music 
are not yet over. The selections are written for two 
to eight equal or mixed voices. In many settings in- 
struments can substitute for one or several vocal 
parts. The second part (not yet published) will con- 
tain works with vocal and instrumental parts com- 
bined. 

Volume 3 comprises monophonic versions and 
polyphonic settings of a limited number of basic 
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Lutheran hymns with their complete texts. Special 
reprints of all three volumes are available. 

The Handbuch is an indispensable series of vol- 
umes for every library and every student of church 
music not only for its excitingly interesting compila- 
tion of melodies and settings but also because of its 
scholarly accumulated and invaluably extensive doc- 
umentation. It should be a required reading for all 
theologians and church musicians interested in the 
Altargesang and its manifestations in the Lutheran 
Church. 

Johannes Riedel 
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DISCIPLINES 
FOR 

DEVOTION 

By Lloyd L. Burke 


An extremely simple and 
poetic work that points 
to the wonders of a 
strong devotional life 
through discipline. A 
very attractively designed 
and handy booklet 
guiding one with nine 
steps to a fuller and 
deeper devotional life. 
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be available to all. 


30¢ each $3.30 dozen 
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BACH SeAGIUIGL OAL Baie oa iciws aac areh IRS Gets aod Co okL t Sree en tine (P6106a) $ .15 
May God Smile on You (Der Herr segne Euch): 

Duet for Tenor(s) and Baritone(s) (from the Wedding Cantata)........ (P6079) .30 
Motet |: Sing ye to the Lord (Singet dem Herrn)............0.0ee0ee (P6101) 1.50 
Motet Il: The Spirit also helpeth us (Der Geist)............. 00000 eee (P6102) .90 
Motet Ill: Jesus, My Great Pleasure (Jesu, meine Freude).............. (P6103) .90 
Motel IV: Be Not Afraid (Huerchte dich nicht)..:..........+-eceeeees (P6104) .90 
Motet V: Come, Jesus, Come (Komm, Jesu, Komm)...........e000005 (P6105) 90 
Motet VI: Praise the Lord, All Ye Nations (Lobet den Herrn)............ (P6106) 75 

BRAHMS-—Let Nothing Ever Grieve Thee (SATB) (English-German).......... (P6093) .20 
Let Nothing Ever Grieve Thee (Male Voices and Organ or Piano, 

SEOCLASNGNGS) Seecetern 1. eter sete Cie oe ahead eects wade eae (P6009) .25 
BRUCKNER—Two Motets (SATB, 3 Trombones): Offertorium, Ecce sacerdos. . . (P6037) .40 
BUXTEHUDE—Jesu, Joy and Treasure (Jesu, meine Freude): 

S (or T), B Soli, SATB, Piano (Organ) (2 Violins, Bassoon ad lib., each $.15) (P6158) .60 
Open to Me Gates of Justice (Aperite Mihi Jusitiae): ATB or TTB Soli or 
Chorus, Piano (Organ) (2 Violins ad lib., set of 2 Vns $.30)............ (P6050) .60 
HOVHUANESS—_Allelulgm (SATB Organ) te came ste mieiee ccs cic orecere creer eens (P6170) .30 
Magnificat (SATB Soli, SATB, Piano or Organ or Orchestra). Vocal score. .(P6108) 1.50 
Psalm 28: Unto Thee Will | Cry, O Lord, My Rock (SATB, Organ or Piano). . (P6149) .25 
Psalm 61: From the End of the Earth (SATB, Organ)...............05- (P6255) .25 
Psalm 148: Praise Ye the Lord (Bass Solo, SATB, Organ or Piano)...... (P6151) .30 
LOCKWOOD-—Praise to the Lord, the Almighty, the King of Creation (SATB). . (P6064) .30 
PACHELBEL, C. T.—Magnificat (SATB-SATB, Organ or Harpsichord or Piano) (P6087) .80 
PEETERS—The Lord’s Prayer (SATB and Organ or Piano)................ (P6200) .20 
TherLorda ssPrayern oA Gnd Organ OMriPidnO).cras:. cs censors oii in -ie)s (P6202) .20 
The Lord’s Prayer (High, Med., Low Voice and Organ or Piano), each (P6201a/b/c)  .60 
TOMKINS—O Lord, | Have Loved (Psalm 26) (SAATB, Organ)............ (P6068) .25 
Then David Mourned (Il Samuel) (SSATB, Organ)............eee00% (P6069) .25 
VERDI- Ave MarielocciarenigmaticaoAlbe). a sniaeceia ci a lela eeekeienatcn. (P4256a) 25 
Stabat Mater (SATB) (Orch. Score, Parts available)...............45- (P4256b) ahs) 
Te Deum (SATB) (Orch. Score, Parts available)... .....56. <ivssescees (P4256d) 75 
WILLAN—Breslau (We sing the praise of Him who died) (SATB, Organ)...... (P6224) .25 
Retigcia Mifcrlagelte) Uli (CY NN, Lelzepel naa sac aa opm ntod Goon oO ous (P6125) .25 
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O Sing unto the Lord a New Song (SATB, Organ).......-.-.eeeeeeees (P6016) .20 
O Strength and Stay (SATB, Organ). ...<.sereesererveseservevvees (P6126) .20 
St. Osmund (Guide me, O Thou great Redeemer) (SATB, Organ)........ (P6157) 25 
St. Venantius (O Trinity of blessed light) (SATB, Organ)............... (P6252) .25 
Ye Shall Know That the Lord Will Come (SATB, Organ)..............44. (P6052) .25 
Ye Watchers and Ye Holy Ones (SATB, Organ). .......-- see seve eeees (P6238) .25 
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NEW AUGSBURG PUBLICATIONS 


HYMNS FOR MEN, by G. Winston Cassler $1.75 
45 easy four-part arrangements, with fresh harmonizations, for church 


service or programs. For male quartet or chorus. 


CHORALE ANTHEMS Based on Chorale Preludes, by Jean Pasquet 
Suitable for junior, adult, or combined choirs. Organ accompaniments are 
based on chorale preludes of the old masters of the Reformation era, or 


are original compositions in the style of that period. 


Volume 1 — Advent, Christmas, Reformation, Thanksgiving and General 
$1.35 


Volume 2 — Lent, Easter, Ascension, Pentecost, Trinity and General 
$1.35 


LORD JESUS CHRIST BE PRESENT NOW, by Guenter Raphael 75¢ 
A chorale prelude for organ. 


COME, MY BELOVED, by Rolf Peter Overby 715¢ 


An original religious art song, suitable for wedding or concert. High voice. 


CROWN WITH THY BENEDICTION, by G. Winston Cassler 75¢ 
An original wedding solo. Two keys, medium and high. 


WHITHER THOU GOEST, by G. Winston Cassler 75¢ 
A wedding solo based on the text from the Book of Ruth. Now available 
in two keys, medium and low. 


AUGSBURG PUBLISHING HOUSE 


Now serving you with music departments at two locations: 


426 South Fifth Street 57 East Main Street 
Minneapolis 15, Minnesota Columbus 15, Ohio 
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NOTED 


Introits, Graduals, Alleluias, and Tracts for the 


Church Year Set to Formulary Tones 


Prepared by 


Paul Bunjes 


The Formulary Tones are 12 new melodies, Each one is cast into one of the church 
modes. They are designed to carry the English text perfectly with respect to its rhythm 
and inflection. Each tone is provided with a supplementary set of alleluias, laid out 
in four parts. Each tone also presents a special version of itself for use with the 
Gloria Patri of the Introit. The accompaniments are modal and in a slightly con- 
temporary idiom. 


Choir Edition — Complete. No. 97—7598 $2.50 
Choir Edition —- Hard Covers bound in buckram. No. 97-7600 $3.95 


Accompaniment Edition — Part I. No. 97-1442 $7.00 
Accompaniment Edition — Part Ii. No. 97-1440 $7.00 
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. one of the most important contributions to church music in the twentieth 
century.”’ — Dr. Harold Gleason 
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Winter Park, Florida 
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. a notable experiment. For this Concordia Publishing House deserves the 
applause of all American Lutherans.” — Dr. Edgar S. Brown, Jr. 

Executive Director 

Department of Worship 
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